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NOW READY. 
SW NTON’S 


DUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author of Word-book, Geographical, and Language 
Series, dc. 


CEORCE R. CATHCART, 
Author of the Literary Reader, &c., de. 


MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYOR & CO. 
in ing that they have now 
ready pplementary Readers, » 
series of caretully graduated reading books, designed to 
connect with any of the regular series of Readers. They 
are attractive in appearance, are bound in cloth, and 
the first four books are protusely {illustrated by Fede- 
ricks, White, Dielman, Church, and others. The six 
books which sre closely co-ordinated with the several 





Readers of the Regular series are - 
I, 
Easy Steps for Little Feet. 
Supplemen to Finst Reaper. In this book the 
atiractive is the enter aim, and the pieces have been 
written and chosen with special to the feel- 
and tancies of early childhood. 
(hen Pee ick bound in cloth and profusely illustrated. 
r examination beiow.) 
IL. 


Golden Book of Choice Reading. 
Supplementary to Szconp Reaper. This book repre 
ay 8 great variety oe e. eae and instructive read- read- 
consisting of ch’ ° aon = 
Speer ons Sactive: object. suadiean, el 
tty ; cloth ; with numerous illustrations. 
It. 
Book of Tales. 
imaginative 


nge, and emotional 
mrr> Reaper. In this book the 
tor the imaginative and emotional is 
re and aan creations drawn from the 
literature or ail nation 
272 pages ; cloth. Profusely illustrated. 
IV. 
Readings in Nature’s Book. 
Supetementery to Fourtrs Reaper. This book con- 
a varied collection of charming readings in Na- 
' ‘eral History and Botany, drawn from the works of 


t modern natural sts and travelers. 
pages; cloth. Fully illustrated. 


youtntul tas taste 


¥. 
Seven American Classics. 


Vi. 
Seven British Classics. 
, The “Classics” are suitable tor reading in advanced 
ies, a' d aim to instil a taste for the higher litera- 
. by the og ooo of gems of British and Ameri- 
can autho 220 pages each, cloth. 


Copies a coniiianetds will be forwarded 
by mail, pesipaid, on receipt of the appended 
prices. 

2c. for No 1. S0c.for No.2. %c.for No.8. Gc. for 
No. 4 SOc. for No. 5. 506. for No. 6. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co.. 


PUBLISHERS, 


138 and 140 Grand st., New York. 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


Bargains in Books. 


:o——_—— 








Appleten’s Cyclepedia,416 vols.; Cloth, $6); 
Sheep, $75; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $100. John- 
-son’s Cyclopeedia, 4 vols. ; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $45 
Brittanica, ninth edition, English ; Cloth, $6.50 per 
‘vol.; Half-russia, $8.50; American Hdition: Cloth, $4 
per vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-caif, $6. Chamber's Cyclo- 
peedia, Edinburgh . 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; 
Bheep, $27.50; Half-calf, %; Bait russia, $49. Second- 
hand sets of these works furnished at concessions from 
Dove prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered 
hrough us. Correspondence so icited. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO. 
1191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hoola, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 





D ° A ppLeton 8x 


Co.'s 


EpucaTIona PusticaTIons. 





Appleton’s School Readers, 


a 30 Se 


Prepared by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prot. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel all other schoo! publi- 
cations of the kind ever issued from the American Press. The com- 
binea product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, 
as was anticipated, met with ext , and already at- 
gained a popularity unprecedented in the history of echool books, 


The New American History, 


0° 








By that popular author, G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D., recently pub. 
lished, has met with an enth . and has been exten- 
sively introdaced into our best schools. ‘Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artistic illustrations, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 
lively style, are among its most prominent features. 


Krusi's Drawing. 


—:0:— 


ot 








This course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better . adapted 
to the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- 
lished. It issimple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon philosophical and eda- 
cational basis. It has proved successful when all others have failed. 
Send for con plete descriptive list. 


BALLARD'S WORDS: *° 


BALLARD'S WORD-WRITE 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK : “isc 


All these little works are not only unique in plan and design, but 
admirable in execution. The latter is arranged in a series ot cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. New series 
Me: be added from time te time, so that tresh material may always 


ically obtai 





AND HOW TO PU1 THEM 
TOGETHER. 


Designed to accompany 
Baliard’s “ Words.” 








BEST BOOKS 
PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and 
Boards of Education over 
THREE HUNDRED different 
Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
r, branch of edacation, pre- 
p ‘ed by the best talent, ex- 
P.. . lence, and scholarship. tn 
the belief that they will be 
fo* 1d unsurpassed in their re- 
sp sstive departments. 

4 Bong the popular -tandard 
Wer ks on our list are the fol- 
lo ng: Cornell's Geographies 
and Maps, Appleton’s Arith- 
metics, Youman's Chemistry 
and Botany, Lockyer’s As 
tronomy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse’s Zoology, Huxicy and 
Youmans Physioiogy, busides 
a complete list of texts in the 
Modern Languages. 

Teachers and Schcol officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use 

jour publications. Imme- 
d ate attention will be given 
to any letters or orders with 
which we may be favored, and 
the most satisfactory terms 
will be made tor introduction. 


Edneational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter- 
esting information, will be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
school officers without charge 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1,3 & 5 Bond St., 
NEW YORK. 





The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


—0:— - 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable Copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy Books which insures rapid improvement at 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub-- 
ject of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successfal. 





TEE 


Chi'd’s Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises in 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for young 
pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and: every child 
should have them. 





The Primer Series. 


——=)0.———— 


Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature, 
Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers is 
to convey information ia such a way as to make it intelligible and in 
teresting to young pupils. Asa means for leading them to an sccur 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of ecience and history 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 
most admirable 





HARKNESS'S 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


—_——:o— 

“Latin Grammar,” ‘“‘ New Latin Reader,” “ Introductory Latin 
Book,” “ Caesar,” “ Cicero,” “ Cataline,” “ New Companion-Book 
of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” ete. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of many of 
the most eminent classical professors in the country, and is already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our lead- 
ing Classical institutions of every grade, both of school and colloge. 








MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


$1. or $9. 
The Welcome Chorus. 202.5 uyw's. 
TILDEN 
This is a new and superior Hien ScHooLt Sone Boor 
with advanced e SS and a great variety of music, 
secular and sacred. be aang in one, two or tour parts. 
Mr. Tilden's previous works! works have been highly approved. 


work for 


Song Bells. so ew. $0 ots. By I. 0. EMERSON. 


No 9. attractive ScH00L Sone Boox has for a long 
It is not credo. oes | will do ‘or an 

Great variety of songs, sub, selected wi 
great skill, and music is of the best. 





i COMIC OPERA BY SUPPE. Eng- 
Boccaccio. lish Tert by Dxxren Smrru. 


Mr. Smith has done a good work in freeing this fine and | 
— opera from objectionable words, and it is now | 
a state to be enjoyed by the best American audiences. | 


Sieber’s Art of Singing aud Vocal Cate. 


Paice. 3% Cents. 


Books for Vocal Training usually contain complete | sotutely pe 
sets of exercises. 1nd direc.ions enough for the teachers; before beg! 
—and no more. But this little book ag the “science” 
and reaege for yes 4 step cl pr is a sanders | Fries, 
work in Europe, and bas been well raptiated ws 
Doux. A most practica) and important essa: 


gm Any book sent, post-iree, for the wae price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 66 W. F 





‘Be 
WARRANTED, Catalogue ne eee acti, 
VANDUZEN 4 TlFT. Cin 


C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 


A selection of heav 
added, swelling the 


“PALACE OF SONG” 


Is especially rich and full in 


| BRILLIANT SECULAR CHORUSES, 
TOUCHING PATHETIC PIECES. 
BRIGHT AND HUMOROUS SONGS. 
envoca CHANTS, 
VOCAL CULTURE CONDENSED, 
DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 
GLEES PART SONGS, ETC. 


I's elementary and preparatory departments are ab- 
CE OF BONG” 


PALACE OF SONG!! & 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


«ENLARCED= 


To the already matchiess contents of this popular 


Singing-classes and Choirs Institutes, 


choruses and part so has been 
boon to 208 pages. ~ 


rfect. Examine “PA LA 
naling the winter's work 


by mail, 75 cts.; $7.50 per dosen, by 


express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


ourth &t., Cincinnati, 


And %5 Broadway, New York. | 





THE MILD POWER 


=CURES= 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 
where proved the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 
aaniedl and Efficient Medicines known, 
They are just what the people want, sav- 
ing time money, sickness and suffering. 


‘very single Specific the well tried prescription 
| of an eminent p ysician. 





generally. 


ad i Ph D t 
fi or sale by rugeigte « amen aD 


rv. Humphreys “Cure of 


Disease (144 pp.) also Ihustrated Catal sent 














free on_ application to Humphreys’ Tio m. 
pathic Medicine Co., 108 Fulton a te z ae 
TELE 


BEST SCHOOL LIGHT, 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS, 


| Gire the MO8T POWERFUL, the SUFTEST CHEAP 
EST, and the BEST light known for Schools, Cigre hee 
Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Bauks, Offices, Pictur 
sarerees, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and elegan 
esign 
Send size of room. Get circular and estimate, 
A liberaidiscount to churches and tne trade 


L. P. FRINK, 5351 Pear! Street. New York. 











SCHOOL SUPPLIES 23 





w paces 0 A pa to furnish School Suj 
Our 8 page beautifully illustrate 
Send 8 cent stamp for a cop 

28 East 14 Street, 


plies o of every description al- 
catalogue om be — nex 

1: TRUSTEES will find it to their ad” 
ew Yor 


2 


~YNEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


K pene. ery NOBMAL INSTITUTE Age 





onal Kindergarten, W: octiagten . e 
sixth year of the Ly tat ng Norm Ness for the 
training of teachers ~ 9 18th. Positions secared 


for those who are qualified.) Teachers receive four 
lectures per week on the use and philosophy of the twen- 
ty gifts and occupations of Freebel's kindergarten sys- 
tem; on the of story-telling and the educational 
value of play, together with object lessons and daily 
prestige in the kindergarten. Mothers receive lectures 
*The Kindergarten in thy Nursery,” Wednesda 

afternoons. Terms: fall course of eig ¢ months, #108. 
Wednesday a:ternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers 
Requirements are: love ot children, good common ~- 
lish otmcetios, refined manners, desire to improve, and 

Mrs. Louise Pollock, 929 Eighth street, 
§° W., or Mies Susie Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street, 
N.W., Principals. 


N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo Lan- 
eB, ope — reg vy SF, , offers unequalled 

to pupils, from the beginning to the 
ished Artist. z 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of Three we “o per quarter. 
Two 


stricty Private Lessons, %0 
The CONSERVATORY remuins open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 
N, B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sev- 
arate and distinct from al) other Music Schools which 
— its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Fienes are used in the school, 


=~ CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three yoore respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
only Normal Schoo! in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
feasional Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
the most Gerongs academ'c instruction. Tuition and 
boarding st the lowest rates. Address Joun OGDEN, 
Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 905 Broadway, New York. This is a pro- 
tessional school for business training, and is under the 
rsonal supervision of the founder and poepeneee r, Mr. 
.§ Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 
with prevent and Stratton, and isthe author ot the | Book- 
keeping serics —— bears their name. The College 
was "rounded in_ 1858, has made steady progress 
utilit ublic “favor, and now stands at the nw < 
this clase The | is unsurpassed ; 
rooms “spacious _ elegant; the course of study a 
nd efficient. | The rates of tuition have re- 
peseees, and pupils can enter at any time. 
Tuition per term wee Call or send for 
circular Containing fall particulars. 6. 8. PA RD, 
Principal 





Terms: 
“ 











AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 
Canal; “L" Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
College, 1913 Broodweg, | — 8t., open 9AM.,, . 2 
oung Men, Ladies d Boys taught Bookk ing 
rudimental and higher Mathematten t Corres: adence and 
all lish Branches; Writing lesso 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners and 
oackward persons rapl ly sdvancedin private rooms. 


“The Erie Railway,” 


OR THE--- 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 


is well known to the Public as being the 
FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Passing through the 


Grandest Scenery of River & Mountain, 
FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. 


TO GO TO 


NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADA, 
or to CALIFORNIA, 


In comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


Foot of Chambers St., New York. 
J HN N, ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N° Y- 


AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION, 
THE SPELLING GAME, 


WORD CONTEST. 


1t is acknowledged to be the most interesting and ex- 
citing game ever published ; at the same time serves as 
a valuable gepucaTor of f both old —! yours. Kee the 
best Ceqents of social home enjoym may 
making it Geograpiical, Historical, a 











be varied_b 
thors or Bible names. The — may be played b 
number of persons. Price tage prepaid 





THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Oloth, 
Containing 614 Pages. Nearly 9,000 Words. 
Orthography, Prenunciations and Definicions 
aceording te the best English and 

American Lexicographers, 


This book is a complete facut ot valuable explana- 
vom and sana ane - difficult te ages and Foreign 
e correct pronun- 
ciation of each ‘word, PT introduce them, we will send 
one Dictionary. Price Ocents. Postage prepaid 


Apprrss, PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 
371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*,* Norx: We will send one Spelling game and one 
Dictionary on receipt otf Geents. 1 and 8 cent stamps 
ax=n. 


$72 








A WEEE. $i2a day at home easily made. Cost}: 
Outfit free. eit adrese Trur & Co. A Augusta, 7 





Books for Teachers 


1. De Graft s School-Room Guide. 


Prof. E. V. DeGraff has been appointed 
by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Conpuctor of InstiturTes. 
(He also receives appointments by the State 
Superintendent in the Penn., and N. J.) 
He has probably addressd more teachers 
than any other man. This book is a cere- 
ful statement of the instruction given by 
him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching. 
Among the subjects treaed are Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, | 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, | 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 

Our Proposition, 


This valuable book will cost you $1.50} 
We will send it to you post paid as a pre- 
mium for two new substribers to the In- 
STITUTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Journat, or five to 
Companion. It really cost you but 25 cents 
from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 


2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Sup2rintendent of the 
Primary Schools in New York city, and 
has had a wide experience. He is one ot 
the wisest of counsellors and is greatly be- 
loved by the teachers ot the Metropolis. Of 
this volume 30,000 have been sold! It is 
the best work on this subject now publish- 
ed. Its price is $1.50. We send it toa 
subscriber tor two new subscribers and 
twenty-five cents, postage, 


3. Kellogg’s School Management. 
In Press . 

This volume is by the Editor of the 
“Teacher's Institute,” and will be a work 
great practical value. Sent post paid for 
$1.00. We send it post paid to a subscriber 
for sending us a new subscriber to the 
“Journal,” or for two tothe “Institute.” 

E. L. Ketroce & Co. 


Pagetten tine to_ tae Laora n, Lawyer, 
in, Editor, Teacher, Braden, “atl cu of ann tok 
Pay My tife who demre knowteay 


Enoyelopatia 
Britannica 


AMERICAN REPRINT, 


NINTH EDITION. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character to all similar works. 
The contributors are the most distinguished + - nal 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the is 





This issue is the — revision in a space 0 ‘over 100 
years since its inception, and this t,a copy in every 
particular of the SHitish ‘edition, is the best and chea 

work ever offered to the Arrerican ple. Theart: Pies 


are written in a most attractive style, and the quantity 
of matter in each volume is one third greater per volume 
than in any other ———_, sold at the same rates, 
The work contains t! vings 
Wood, and is printed -- rom entirely neg type made 
pressly for it. It will be rised in 21 imperial octavo 
volumes 10 of which quanee now ready, and the snocesding 
volumes will be issued at we rate of 8 a FA 

id only b -_ 


jad A es Goan A. Besar A ee: to the Publi: 

J. M. STODDART & CO., 72 Chestnut St., Phila, 
ACENTS WANTED. 5£sT Terms. 
STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
ae 5 and? John Street, New York. 


ranch Offices.— 1199 Broadwa, New York; 

Eighth Sire Street, Philadel "Fulton Strest (co 4 
ery,) Brooklyn; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
Dye - Clean all an of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 

Curtains 


Garments, Shaw’ etc. > kind: 
Cleaned or brea’ Goods received and aeoetacd by ex- 
press. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuuron Brit and Curmes 
ACADEMY, .FacTroryY BeLis, etc. Im oved Patent 











Movuntine. Cataloguestree. agencies 


A GREAT OFFER! 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Size 32x22 Inckcs. 


with t me 
We honestly woneve that few few 
to adorn the of Christian homes. 


aah, a sig 


ions of two valuable st 





THE SHEPHERD OP JERUSALEM. 

Size 32x22 Inches. 
enti “ 
Soon. zee Sie Sheophe: ard of 
thousand or and will he favorably 

lish plat. paper, size The Ne 

enerevings, cos Cy ay a favorable pee Ry ne Fork 
engravings will in real merit and fitness 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER PAIR. 


this ‘public Deaafal engravings 


uni secure this 
Sosular price—viz., Wee opport ~#~ 


f these engravings has 
at command—the result of of 0% 


Lay db -4— propose to ee ae | 


a ekatniag BaeraPhe ge ae T pA Ly the 


ae Pict cxactelly Gastesd tna tae. 


ATLANTIC PICTURE CO., 28 East 14th St., N. Y. 





School Teachers 
SPECIAL LIST. 


——:0: 


School Exercise Books. 


writing paper. bound in heavy rope pa 
with wins staples. From 50 to 200 pages... 
5 cents to 20 cents. 


Recitation and Report Card Combined, A 


very convenient dev ce for handling large classes. 
Monthly report to ae on back of cards, Price 
per 100, 50 cents, post-pai: 


Lancaster School Mottoes. By mail, $1.10. 
The Mason Graded Problems in Arithmetic. 


1000 Problems on 1000 slips of variously Colored 
Card Board. Price, with Key, $1.00. 


Acme Examination Paper and Pads. Send 


stamp ior prices and samples. 





Made of best manila 


r covers, 
ce im 


Wedgwood’s Topical Analysis. Fifty cents. 
Grube’s Method, bP Prof. Louis Soldan. 
Paper, 20 cts.; cloth, 90 cts 


Hennequin’s Manual of Questions on the 
French Grammar. 2% cts. Sent for me Pe Fe on 
recel) t of 15 cents. 


Primary Fridays. 25 cents. 
1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. (In Press.) 
Graig’s Common School Question Book. 3,500 


Exectieal questions clearly answered,—on U. 58. His- 
~ Se Geograph eer. Arithmetic, Reading, 
ore 10; graphy. Tnfink. 
sees, je. Ph versaneas, x cag (Fh and 
ology an na tomy = 

The d nts in italics have been added 
12mo, cloth, 340 pages. $1.50. 


A collection 


raph. rtme: 
in rant latest oat oollem. 


The School Room Song B 


of songs and music for ools and educational 
gethe ngs. Compiled by E.V.DeGraffl. 7 » 
songs. 15 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 


PRICE, IN ADVANCE, $2. PER YEAR. 
(40 Numbers.) 


TEACHERS’ EDITION, 


(Monthly,) 
50 CENTS PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
The best journals published for the Ear: 
ve teacher or mem of School Board. ar _— 
signs of education are fearlessly discussed in 
columns. 


SPECIMEN COPIES, 10 CENTS 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., 


63 & 65 Washington 8t., Chicago, 
Educational Publishers, Booksellers, and Printers 


Any book or other article wanted by teachers er 
school boards furnished promptly at the lowest price. 





New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


For, Sunday and Day Schools. 
Oveer 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Bheotype Engravings. 
German Transparencies. 


Oil Chromos, Sor pretescs, » ‘ant ane 4 »riate 
Designs ot Dipi seh Colleges. 





Extra inducements and Ponat and pam list free to 
| teachers or agents sen<ling us their ad 

H. BUFFORD’S SONS Manufacturing Publisters, 
411 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Establi ished 1880, 








CASH PAID 


Old Newspapers, "Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF— 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, ANT 9t AVE. 


RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth speciality. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 
“The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with perfect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED Prices, and sent bY 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 
ttve circular 30 N. ¥. ELASTIC TRUSS CO. 683 Broad 

way N.Y 














PRR Se a me + 


New York School Journal. 








THE 


New Yorx Scuoor Journat, 


_Publishea EVERY SATURDAY at 
28 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 


—sY— 


E. L. KELLocc & Co 








nn cengudaeesanenten dl ry each 
“ 5 to 9cop one add om * 

3 10 to 19 copies to one address i2* 
copies to one or > crannsmnccartectmncsncecceanprease 10 * 
The blank label on each paper to what date a subscriber has 

paid. If the publisher does not by that date receive a request from the eub- 

t the pa; discontinued he will continue to send it- my 
be at any time thereafter if the subscriber 20 
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Suppose. 





Suppose the County Superin'endent or County Commis- 
sioner should grant diplomas only to those who had or- 
quired skill in teuching, no matter how or where. 

Suppose that he should insist on ampler attainments of 
knowledge instead ot the meagre ones now put forward. 
Suppose that he should inspect a school with reference to 
the teaching performed, and not wholly the communica- 
tion of knowledge. 

Suppose that a violation of the principles of teaching 
were as quickly noted as a violation of the rules gram mar. 








Suppose the people, the parents, were themselves made | 


intelligent on the subject o: education and would not 
have a cheap experimenter 

Suppose the rudeness, the disorder, the rough inte-course 
that now prevails were replaced by kindness, gentleness— 
in fact by civilization. 

Suppose that instead of the “evlasting grind” on “ the 
three R's” there was a diffusion of general knowledge in 


the school-room. 
Suppose that the forms of politeness were steadily 
taught to the pupils, and steadily practiced in the school- 
zoom, 





Suppose that genuine moral instruction were given 
every day. 

Suppose that instead of selecting a young person as 
soon as he or she acquires the mere rudiments of human 
knowledge, those only who had educational skill were 
eligible. 

Suppose trustees of schools and boards of educatioa 
knew that teaching is a difficult work and could only be 
performed by a few instead of any body as they now 
think. 

Suppose the County Superintendent himself was skill- 
tul, practical educator, a man of enthusiasm. 

Suppose all these things—what do you think would be 
the result ? 





_ 
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Moral Training, 





What are we going to do about the immorality that is 
extant ? In the village where I live in Illinois it is positively 
unsafe to send little girls upon the street unprotected, for 
the reason that they are constantly insulted by boys of 
six, eight and ten years of age. A father complained to 
another father concerning the language his son had used to 
his danghter. The reply was, “Well, it we can’t settle it 
any other way, come out here on the street and we'll 
fight it out.” So that it is easy to see the source from 
whence this moral poison comes. What I want to show 
isthat it exists and must be destroyed. Fully one-half of 
the boys at school are dangerous. Do you not believe it ? 
Ts it not too bad that the pure spotless souls of our chil- 
dren, instead of reflecting the divine image of the Creator, 
should be stained at an early age with hideous deformi- 
ties ? The children of parents who are Christians, faithful 
and earnest in their duties, who properly train the young 
minds of their offspring, are placed side by side for days 
and weeks and months with the children of those who 
seem tothave been brought up on vice and only vice. The 


young minds so zealously guarded by kind tathe~ and lov- 
ing mother become poisoned. The very time which should | 
be to us one of joy that our loved ones huve arrived at a) 


proper age to begin to acquire knowledge in a systematic 
manner is turned into cne of sor-ow, knowing that we shall 


if we send them to school “send them forth as sheep among | 


wolves.” Is thereno remedy? Cannct the teachers gain 
the hearts of these various children and teach them a bet- 


ter way ot life? They must strike at the heart of the 


evil; they must beard the lion in his den. By gaining the 


love of the children, and using their best efforts to raise | 


their minds to a higher plane of thonght, 
directly influence the parents and teach them a bet- 
ter way. They cannot be expelled from school. In 
your midst they willlive. They must be taught to love | 
good instead of bad, to think good instead of bad thoughts | 
and to do noble instead of ignoble deeds. This is the great 
work for the teacher. T. 





The Cost, 





The idea of the mode! trustee is that a teacher can be) 


got up very cheap. His recipe is abou: as follows; 

Take any young man or woman— of the age of sixteen 
and upwards, brush him up in grammar so he can parse, | 
in geography so he can bound the states and give tl e| 
capitals, and reading so he can pronounce without stumb- | 
ling, in arithmetic so he can manage fractions and he is, 
ready for a job. He may not object to have him attend | 
a Teachers Institute, but as a rule he thinks that a waste 
of time. That he knows nothing of school government, 


‘or of the art of teaching in considered of no account—for 
Such being the | 


cannot he learn these in a few days? 
model trustee’s idea of a teacher he estimates his value 
quite properly. The wages earned by such a person are 
about equal to those he would earned if set at farm-work 
—and no more—say about a dollar a day, for it has cost 
that teacher very little more to prepare for his work 
than it did the farm hand. 

Does the teacher know arithmetic. so does the farm 
hand; does he know how to read, so does the farm hand. 
The case is not uncommon that a young man having 


hiring him, because the rate of wages is about what he 
would pay the same man to work on bis farm. 

Now can a real teacher be got up cheap? Let us see. 
About the cheapest way is to go to a Normal School, that 
is conceded. But before that can be dene, there must be 
at least two years of High School study. This, if only 
board is reckoned is worth $300. The same length of 
time in a Normal School will cost $500, and if clothes 
be added we shall find that the lowest attainments will 
cost an outlay of near $800 for the (our years of loss of 
labor must be reckoned in. Such a person cannot com- 
pete in wages with the one the model trustee selects, for 
this invested capital must be considered. He demands 
$2.00 per day, tor he is a good ways beyond the farm 
hand, But such a price the model trustee won't pay. He 
may be a farmer and he knows that he has paid more for 
his Jersey cow than the common breed, but the children— 
they can get along with a cheap teacher. 

But, suppose we have a young man who feels he must 
attend Hamilton, Yale, or Harvard. He lays out fully 
$600—or its equivalent; here are fully six years loss of 
labor, or 1,800 days each of which would have given him 
adollar. These figures are not too high, though they may 
seem so. 

Now, what is such a man worth as a teacher compared 
with the farm hand. Not less than $400 per day. But 
the model trustee won't pay this sum. He will pay, if he 
wants a good carriage, $300 to $500, and at the same time 
know that the wood and iron in it could not cost over $15 
to $20, and all the rest is the pay for skill labor and capital 
employed. 

To conclude, our model trustee will please remember, 





they in-| 


| that splendid High School Building isto be used for! 


(1). That no man will expend $1,000 to $6,000 in 
obtaining the skill and knowledge a teacher needs and 
then sell it out less than cost. 
(2). That for the same reason that John Jones’ carriages 
are worth $100 more than John Smith’s, Henry Sykes 
is worth $100 more as a teacher, than Peter Seaver. 

(3). That no one can teach who has not learned the 
business—and that it takes a good while to learn it. 
| (4). Thatcheap teaching is worse than no teaching 
at all. 

(5). That it is an exnensive job to use the school houses 
for bunglers to experiment in and learn a trade to practice 
somewhere else. 


2 ee + 


Science in the Schools. 


| 





| The usual method employed in the schools for studying 


| Science is to place a book in the hands of the pupil and bid 
| him to learn certain portions of it! This is man’s metkod, 
| or rather the school master's-method. To study science is to 
| study nature and to arrange the facts and principles dis- 
covered in an orderly manner. Now how shall it be 
|done? There is but one way—all the schools to the 
lcontrary notwithstanding, it is the method of rmvesti- 
| ation. 
Let the teacher then begin, it little matters where, 
and sect his pupils to work investigating or experimenting. 
Nor does it need costly’ apparatus. Most teachers think 
, hothing can be done without a hundred dollars spent in 
| apparatus. What is the real state of the case? Enter a 
school where there is apparatus and you see it locked up 
in a case, the dust resting calmly on the polished brass, 
“What does this mean? It means that the teacher does 
not know how to teach science. He cannot use the ap- 
| paratus. 

In the Hartford High School, (Hon, Henry Barnard tells 
| us) they study Natural Philosovhy in the time honored 
way; a les-on is assigned and the pupils recite it—>the science 
teacher sitzing calmly in her chair! And so that is what 
It 
| is very hard for editozs of educational papers to maintain 
| the importance of High Schools when they are used in 
this way. 

In a little book by Prof. C. W. Meyer on Electricity 
we find these words, they are to the point. 

“The expensiveness of apparatus is sometimes urged as 
an obstacle to the introduction of science into schools. I 


arrived at the age of eighteen, will go where he is not} hope it will be shown that this obstacle is not a real one. 


known and get a school. Some block-head of a trustee 


Leaving out of account the few larger experiments, which 
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have contributed but little to our knowledge, it is manifest 
that the wise expenditure of a few dollars would enable 
any competent teacher to place the’ leading tacts and prin- 
ciples of frictional electricity completely at the command 
of his pupil; giving them thereby precious knowledge, 
and still more precious intellectual discipline, a discipline 
which invokes observation, reflection, prevision by the 
exercise of reason, and experimental verification. 

“And here, if I might venture to do so, I would urge 
upon the science teachers of our public and other schools 
that the immediate future of science as a factor in 
American education depends mainly upon them. I 
would respectfully submit to them whether it would 
not be a mistake to direct their attention at present to 
the collection of costly apparatus. Their principal fanc- 
tion just now is to arouse a general love for scientific 
study. This is best done by the exhibition ofthe needful 
facts and principles with the simplest possible appliances, 
and by bringing their pupils into contact with actual ex- 
perimental work, 

“The very time and thought spent in devising such sim- 
ple instruments will give the teacher himself a grasp and 
mastery of his subject which he could not otherwise 
cbtain; but it ought to be known by the priacipals of our 
schools that time is needed, not only for devising such in- 
struments, but also fur prepariag the experiments to be 
made with them after they have been devised. No 
science teacher is fit to meet his class without this dis- 
tinct and special preparation before every lesson. His 
experiments are part and parcel of his language, and they 
ought to be as strict in logic, and as free from stammer- 
ing, as his spoken words, To make them so may imply 
an expenditure of time which few principals now contem- 
plate, but it is a necessary expenditure, and they will act 
wisely in making provision for it. 

“To them, moreover, in words of friendly warning I 
would say, make room for science by your own healthy 
and spontaneous action, and do not wait until it is forced 
upon you by revolutionary pressure from without. The 
condition of things now existing cannot continue. Its 


simple statement suffices to call down upon it the con- 
demnation of every thoughtful mind.” 





The Teacher’s Wages. 





As no teacher should be employed who is not profes- 
sionally prepared; as such preparation will entail con- 
siderab'e cost, and as teachers should be properly paid, 
and as teachers should be properly paid, thus arises the 
question, How shall this vital matter be properly ad- 
justed? We submit the subject to county Association for 
discussion. When they have discussed it, let them come 
to a conclusion and send it out. If there is no remedy, let 
them say so and be done with it. It will do no good for 
one here and one there to groan over the mean pittance 
doled out. 

1. There must be concert of action. 

2. The teachers must debate it, that is, pour in light; 
not one or two in a county, but every one must think 
on it. 

Great as is the shame about the low wages, it is a 

reater shame that the teachers have done nothing about 
it, The shoemakers, the tailors, cigar makers, etc. will 
meet and discuss the matter. We do not counsel a strike, 
but we Jeounsel discussion. After considerable thought 
these are our conclusions : 

That the teachers of a county (or city) should have an 
Association with legal powers, and the County Superin- 
tendent should fix the attainments necessary for a teacher. 
The highest grade of teachers and this the County Superin- 
tendent should be a committee on examination. This body 
could in a measure regulate the wages, for if they were 
low they could raise the standard of attainments; they 
could insist oa a higher scholarship. They could provide 
for lectures to enlighten the public, ete. Nor is there any 
reason why the teachers should not maintain a ‘county 
normal school. It would help matters to have the County 
Superintendent appointed by a Board composed of able 
men, and a Committee appointed by the Association. 

The Legislaturefcould give authority for an Assoc‘ation to 
be formed, and define its powers as it does now to churches 
banks, etc. But it will not do so until it is asked. Do 
the teachers feel enough interest to ask it for power to 
unite under legal forms? We don’t: believe in teachers 
and superintendents antagonizing each other ; but in their 
working together, and this will be the result. 

A strong association in each county, with well defined 
objects, could do a great deal. Some counties present a 
wonderfu' state of activity. Ozxeida, Monroe, and Queens 
come up vividly before us; and there are probably others, 
Too many associations have no definite object. They 
meet and do not dissuss this vital topic— Wages. They 
thi,,k that as they cannot vote up their wages they are 
po erless. The amount expended in wages in each town 
should be ascertained, and finally the question proposed, 
Bo we spend enough per scholar to teach them properly. 
Ten dollars per scholar per annum is the minimum. No 
Cistrict can go below it and the scholars prosper. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


School “ Called.” 


Don’t you hear the children coming, 
Coming into school? 

Don’t you hear the master drumming 
On the window with his rule? 

Master drumming, children coming 
Into school? 








Tip toed fingers reach the catch, 

Tiny fingers click the latch, 

Curly-heady girls throng in, 

Lily-free from toi! and sin; 

Breezy boys bolt in together, 

Bringing breaths of winter weather, 

Bringing baskets Indian-checked, 

Dinners in them sadly wrecked ; 

Ruddy-handed, mittens off, 

Soldiers from the Malakoff— 

Built of snow, all marble white, 

Bastions shining in the light, 

Marked with many a dint and dot 

Of the ice-cold cannon shot! 

Here the last assaulting shout, 

See the gunners rally out, 

Charge upon the battered door, 

School is called, and battle o’er! 
—B. F. TAYLOR. 





Keeping in Pupils. 


With the general laying aside of the fashion of corporal 
punishment (for it has been such mostly) teachers are per- 
plexedjto find penalties. Penalties there must be for there 
will be regulations and these will be broken. “It must 
needs 3e that offences” exist in the school-reom. 

I propose to discuss the penalty so often employed— 
keeping in. A pupil or two in a class of mine one day did 
not do well in a lesson in Latin and so I sagi, “Stay 
after school.” The next night I had the same ‘ones and 
one or two more, and in a week or two the whole class, 
unless there was good skating on the river. I then opened 
my eyes. Ehad taught them to stay after school, that 
was evident. SoI began to work against this tendency. 

I think it is the true plan not to be present after school 
unless the pupil desires to see me on some lesson. There 
are other penalties that can be used, and I will mention 
some of them. 

(1.) The order of dismission. After the hats are dis- 
tributed I call out the first grade—those who have been 
the best—those whose general deportment has been 10, 
the highest mark. These standin a row and I dismiss 
them, Then I call out the second grade in the same way ; 
these are those whose general deportment has been 9, and 
soI goon. It does not take long. After a while the 
maximum class (those who got 10) will increase and em- 
brace nearly all the pupils. 

As I have said, none should be kept to learn lessons If 
they have not done it in the five or six hours they have 
been in school, let them go; they have had enough con- 
finement aud so have you, You will think they will suf- 
fer in scholarship, ge: behind; but this isa mistake. If a 
pupil asks tou stay to get your help to investigate difficul- 
ties, &c., give him permission to stay a very short time. 

Of course I would not advise this if I had not been for 
years experimenting to find out the best way. Lessons 
must be learned, that is true, but it does not follow that 
pupils must stay after school to do it. The truth is that 
pressure can be put on pupiis so they will study harder at 
home. 

(2.) The use of reports. Thereis a great difference inthe 


form sent home to parents. I had several different kinds. 
(a.) The one whose conduct was good had a small gilt star, 
in the right hand corner. (b.) The one whose lessons were 
well learned (and who had been studious) had a red star 
in the left hand corner. These stars were about the size 
of the one on the greenback note and are esily put on. 
(c.) The one who has been two weeks good gets two stars, 
&c., &e. (d.) The one who went below 75 per cent. in 
studies and deportment had a plain report. This was 
printed like the rest in all respects. 

Election. I have varied my plans, and with great suc 
cess used the following, both in combination with the re- 
port system and without. On Friday I had a committee 
chosen of five to grade the boys for the following week. 
They sent in a report each day of those who were studious 
and well-bebaved. They were put in three grades, Best, 
fair and Then on Friday 1 com them with 
mine, and the matter was talked over and settled up and a 
new committee appointed. 





It may be stated, then, that “keeping in” is not abso- 
lutely necessary. 
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Vocal Reading. 


By James A. Surrz. 

Everybody is willing to admit that as the world grows 
older it grows more practical. That which™was once 
looked upon as the most essential part, the very founda- 
tion, in fact, of one’s education, is now omitted for some- 
thing of greater value. People are beginning to reason 
from cause to effect. With a given amount of work to 
perform they eagerly look for results in proportion. They 
are not disposed to make any unnecessary expenditure of 
for a mass of mental rubbish that can never be utilized. 

How many of our pupils ever make public readers? 
How many ever read aloud under any circumstances? Do 
the necessities of the times demand a thorough training in 
vocal reading? These are 7yrestions that force themselves 
upon us and clamor for recognition. And to know to just 
what extent vocal reading should be taugh: in the com- 
mon schools, and the degree of proficiency required, seems 
to be the most perplexing problem of all. Some of our 
educators teach the branch by slighting it; others give it 
more attention, and some teach not only vocal delivery, 
but also many of the more elaborate details of elocution. 
With all this in view, there certainly must bea golden 
mean somewhere that will be sufficiently comprehensive 
to insure justice, and fyet not prove cumbersome. Now 
we claim at the very outset that elocution, beyond a few 
salient principles, should never be taught in the common 
schools, Say what we will, and work as hard as we may, 
it is nevertheless a fact that our pupils are crammed a great 
deal more than they are taught; and to impose upon 
themfthe minutiz of elocution and its nice differences of 
gesture, position, and expression, seems but little less than 
cruelty. We hold that if our pupils at sixteen are able to 
render a selection fairly intelligible to a listener, we have 
succeeded as well as should be expected; and if they are 
accomplished readers, with a good kno-sledge of the art, 
it may be safely inferred that they have acquired the skill 
at the expense of some of the common branches. 

All reading may be considered in two divisions; first, as 
a mental operation; second, as related to delivery. We, as 
teachers, should make it a primary object to teach reading 
for the thought, the idea, the sentiment. Then, this ac- 
complished, we may put all the stress possible on delivery. 
But let us be sure that the thought is first discovered ; this 
is the rudder that guides delivery in the proper direction. 
To secure it the following practical points may prove valu- 
ble: 

1. Require the pupil to tell in his own language the 
substance of the lesson, and allow others in the class to 
give additional matter and criticize. 

2. Require, as a preparation, the thought written upon 
slate or paper, and read in the class, being careful to have 
the wording entirely different from the author. 

3. Require poetry to be changed into prose. 

4. Require written defininitions of the leading words in 
each lesson, and then substitute these definitions for the 
words. 

After the thought has been comprehended, delivery is 
stripped of half its terrors’ Tell your class to talk the les- 
son. Take a sentence; detach some portion of it, and 
let it be spoken with the books first closed, then open. 
Treat the remainder of the sentence in the same manner, 
and afterward let the whole of it be spoken and read ina 
conversational style. This course properly follewed will 
invariably lead to good results, And, besides, it may serve 
in a measure to courteract a tendency of the age to read 
a great deal, and think a very little. 

In the matter of class criticism, it is otten difficult to get 
some of our pupils to profit by them. The writer has 
found the following plan, especially with primary classes, 
to be very effectual. A boy rises and begins to read. 
Suppose he mispronounces the word abdomen; the mem- 
bers of the class instantly repeat the word, giving it the 
proper pronunciation, and the boy must now go back, 
pronounce the fword correctly, and proceed as before. 
Suppose he makes a full pause at a comma, when the sense 
does not require it; “Comma” is called out by the class, 
and he must repeat the word immediately preceding that 
punctuation mark, and give it the proper inflection. 

This plan, while it may be objected to on certain grounds, 
nevertheless has the two advantages of securing attention , 
and especially ot the reader to his own mistake as soon as 
it is made. 

There is 





At the oatset we used the word “' practical.” 


no doubt that one of your readers, at least, very properly 
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-concluded that come superannuated pedagogue had man- 
aged to squeeze himself into print; and no doubt there 
was a slight elevation of the nasal excrescence, and an ex- 
clamation of “There it is again! Oh, won't it be jolly 
when these old fogies all die off!” 

Reading has so little to recommend it to some of these 
modern thinkers and agitators, that it deserves more atten- 
tion than they claim for it. It is certainly too valuabie to 
ignore. Therefore let it be treated in such a manner as to 
secure for it proper recoznition. 


eo 
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Do You Teach Temperance in Your School. 





By Axice M. Draper. 

You have said that if we do not teach temperance in 
our school, “then we ought to go at some other business.” 
We all know the worthlessaess of precept unless example 
goes hand in hand with 1t, which means that it would be 
very inconsistent for teachers to require or encourage 
total abstinence or temperance, if they themselves did 
not live in accordance With the pledge; Yes, the total 
abstinence pledge, for I do not admit the propriety, much 
less the right, of men to apply moderation to evil. 

If men and women and cuildren are thievish or inclined 
to brutality and murder, we do not exhort them to use 
moderation. The voice of the people says stop these 
things. They pay their money, employ men to keep the 
peace, still they have not yet learned the uselessness of 
trying to put out a fire that is constantly be kindled, that 
all our teachers should be total-abstainers, earnest, per- 
sistent workers for the suppression of this Gebasing traffic 
in alcoholics, but parents should at least he as good, as 
pure and as safe examples as our teachers, 

—>—____—_ 
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Outlines of Study for Ungraded ae 





Annis E. Gut. 

Ungraded schools, as a general thing, are arranged ac- 
cording to the judgment and discretion of the various 
teachers employed in them, and frequent changes of 
teachers und methods of instruction, produce, in many 
cases, discouragement on the part of advanced pupils, and 
meager results are the fruits of hap-hazard work. It is 
presumed a& teachers work after a program, though cases 
are found where they do not regerd such an article neces- 
sary. ‘ 

If teachers would try an “ Outline of Study,” though 
there may be parts that would not come in their province, 
Iam sure they would find gauch assistance and better 
results. 

Many of the teachers in the ungraded schools are young 
and inexperienced, and need such assistance very much. 

It has been a prevalent opinion that any body could 
teach a common school, but time proves that many men of 
powerful brains acquired most of their education in such 
sehools, therefore why not make them a place worthy the 
developing of such ? 

I have tried various courses of study, and have found 
none which has proven more satisfactory than the oue 
prepared by the Superintendent of Cook Co., Ill, Albert 
G. Lane. At a meeting of the Suprintendents of Illinois, 
it was adopted, and a copy is inserted in the Daily Register 
of late issue, throughout the State, thereby acknowledging 
its merits over all others; and for the benefit of fellow- 
teachers I will here make a copy of it, having gamed full 
permission from Superintendent Lane io do so. As you 
will notice it is arranged according to the Readers used, 
and covers five years of school work. 

Many teachers will have but little use for more than 
four, and some for only three years work, and this outline 
was prepared exclusively for Cook County, and having 
been used two years with marked success, may be con- 
sidered reiiable. 

STUDIES FOR FIRST-READER PUPILS, 

Reading words from charts, word-cards, blackboards 
and First Reader. 

Writing: On slates ruled into three spaces by a scratcher. 
Use long pencils. Write words from chart and blackboard. 
When the First Reader is used, children should copy a 
part of each reading lesson upon the slate, to be criticised 
by the teacher at the recitation. 

Numbers: Read and write numbers to 100. 

Addition and substraction, by 1's, 2's, 3's and 5's to 25, 
Add columns of units, no result to exceed 25. 


Practical, original examples should be given with each 

exercise by teacher and pupil. 
MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 

Lessons on familiar objects in the home and school-room 
should be given to develop habits of observation and 
power o! expression. 

DRAWING. 

Pupils should be taught to draw straight lines (number 
limited by the teacher) combining them into figures. 

Music: Sing the seale. Intervals from one to three of 
the ecale. 

STUDIES FOR SECOND READER PUPILS. 

Reading: Second Reader. 

Spelling; Oral and written of all words used in the 
reading lessons, ° 

Numbers; Addition and substraction tables to 12’s, and 
by 3’s, 4's, &c., to 9's, as far as 100. 

Add numbers in columns. 

Substracting numbers in which each figure of the 
minuend is always greater than the corresponding figure 
of the subtrahend. 

Multiplication and division tables to 5's. Combinations 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, reac- 
ing and writing numbers to 10,000. Analysis of simple 
problems, 

Writing; Copying a part of each reading lesson, making 
a proper use of capitals and punctuation marks. Pupils 
should be taught how to hold the pencil, the proper posi- 
tion, and the formation of small letters. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES 

Conversation le:sons upon the domestic and the most 
famihar wild animals, especially such as are mentioned in 
the reader, or are seen about the children’s homes. Classify 
objects as animal, vegetable and mineral. 

Optional_—Drawing. Inventive drawing, combining 
angles, number and kind (previously developed on form) 
limited by teacher. 

Music: Graded Songs No. 1. Intervals trom one to five 
of the scale. 

STUDIES FOR THIRD READER PUPILS. 

Reading ; Third Reader. 

Spelling: Oral, written and phonic of all words used, 
giving selected words in the reader as a special cxercise. 
Definitions ; abbreviations. 

Numbers: Mental arithmetic to fractions, using text- 
book. Rapid combinations, using the tables to 12's, 
Reading and writing numbers of two periods. Add and 
subtract numbers in columns. Multiply and divide num- 
bers of two periods, multiplier and [divisor not to exceed 
12. Analysis cf simple probkms. Roman numerals to 
109. 

Tables; United States money, avoircupois weight, of 
dry, liquid and long measure, and of time, Written 
arithmetic to fractions during the last six months, using a 
text-book. 

Geography}: Pupils in this grade should be taught by 
the globe and outline maps. They should learn to de- 
scribe the natural divisions of land and water, name and 
locate the grand divisions, and the political divisions of 
North America, be able to draw maps of the school 
grounds, town, county and State. May use a primary 
geography during the last six months of the grade. 

Writing: Write with pen and ink in copy-book. Use 
words in which the proper formation cf the small letters 
(singly and combined in words) can be taught. Give spe- 
cial attention to the position of the pupils and manner of 
holding the pen. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 

Conversation lessons on familiar objects continued. 
Children should reproduce the work of each lesson on 
paper, using capitals and punctuation marks properly. 

Optional—Drawing. Drawing figures formed by curved 
and straight lines, number limited by teacher. Drawing- 
books and cards. 

Music; Graded Songs No. 2. 
from one to eight. 

STUDIES FOR FOURTH READER PUPILS. 

Reading: Fourth Reader. 

Spelling: First half of speller, from reader and other 
text-books. Use writing speller. Definitions. Spell 
words by sounds. Abbreviations and punctuation. 

Writing: Copy-books, Special attention should be 
given on proper formation ot capitals 

Geography: Primary or Intermediate Geography with 
map drawing using parallels and ineridians. 

Grammar; Oral Grammar ‘iret year. Text-book second 


Intervals of the scale 





year. 


In the oral work, first name all object words, distinguish- 
ing those that begin with a capital; then action words; 
form simple sentences, combining these. Quality words, 
combine with objects, etc. Let each part of speech be 
taken up in this way until pupils can point out the parts 
of a sentence, and tell the name and relation of each word. 
Same work with a text-book during the second year. 

Numbers: Written arithmetic; common and decimal 
fractions and compound numbers. Mental arithmetic, 
each subject preceding the same work in written arithme- 
tic. 

Declataations and select readings. Written abstracts. 

Optional.—Drawing ;: Using cards and books. 

Music; Text book. 

FIFTH READER PUPILS. 

Reading ; Fifth Reader and newspaper. 

Spelling : Speller completed. Oral, written and phonic, 
of any words used in the various text-book. 

Abbreviations and punctuation. Test words. 

Writing: Copy-books. 

Geography: Common School Geography. Map draw-~ 
ing. Grand divisions from memory, using parallels and 
meridians. 

Grammar and Language Lessons: Text-book in erame 
mar. Analysis and parsing trom reader. Written exer- 
cises on historical or other subjects, a kuowledge « f which 


has been developed by conversation. Practical exercises 
in the use of the various punctuation marks. Letter- 
writing. 

Numbers: Written arithmetic completed and reviewed, 
with frequent exere'ses in mental arithmetic. 

United States History: Text-book. Brief outline o 
discoveries and settlements. Revolution. Admnnistra- 
tions. Rebellion. Declamations, dialogues, compositions 
and written abstracts. 

Optional.—Music: Text book. Drawing. Text-book. 
Use book, drawing {rom objects. 

At a later date I should like to make a few suggestions 


in regard to Lauguage Lessons in the Primary Grades. 
Cook Co., Til. 


sanclpireationenl 

Sustrraction.—Each term of the minuend must equal or 
succeed the corresponding terms of the subtrahend. First, 
Of course I sup- 

What I now 
want to do is to say how subtraction of numbers contain- 
When the prob- 


state clearly what you are ¢ 
pose your pupils can subtract ‘mentally. 


ong to do. 


ing over two figures can be peiicrmed. 
lem is presented in this form it is, of course, immaterial 
where the subtr-ction begins ; e g., 8256—4182= ? If the 
upper figure is not equal or greater it must be made in 
some way to be equal or greater. That is, you must 
change the form of the minuend, without altering its value 
so that each of its terms shall equal or exceed the corres- 
ponding terms of the subtrahend. Take the following as 
an illustraiion : 7253—2879= ? Teach the pupils that 7253 
equals 6 thousands, 11 hundreds 14 tens and 13 units. 
The problem then assumes the following form : 6 11 1413 

2879 
When this is mastered let the changes 43 74 
be made astep at a time, requiring an explanation in 





substance like the following: 7253 
2879 
Since I cannot take 9 units 4374 
from 3 units I take 1 ten i1rom 5 tens and reduce it to 


units. 1 ten=10 units. 10 units+3 units=13 units, 13 
—9 units=4 units. Since I cannot take 7 tens from 4 tens 
I take 1 hundred from 2 hundreds and reduce it to tens, 
etc. Do not speak of “borrowing.” In “brough? in” work 
have both forms used as above. 
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Speturs¢.—The following is a good method: A lesson 
having been assigned, the pupils study it and it is pro- 
nounced and written on the slates. Then the words are 
spelled vocally ; those who agree check their words R or 
W. The misspelled words are written on the blackboard 
and e ch pupil copies his own in a book be keeps ; those 
missed by several pupils are marked in the speller with 
red ink 1, 2, 3,4, as the case may be. This shows the 
number of pupils who missed tat word. Turn next to 
the yesterday's lesson. Select those marked with red ink 
and so work back, A book thus marked isan invaluable 
aid to both teacher and pupil. 

a 


Sow good services; sweet remembrances will grow fr m 





them.—Mme. de Stael. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


For the New Yor« ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


That Reception. 








“My hair is gray but not with years, 

Nor, grew it white in a single night,” 
but in half a dozen nights the marks of old age made them- 
selves visible, and this is how it happened 

In my ignorant and innocent youth, I was appointed 
e.eventh assistant in school No.——, situated in a highly 
disreputable neighbor:ood. Being anxious to try my 
wings (my diploma and certificate), I alighted on the 

ottom round of ‘he ladder and set to work. 

,, Having demonstrated to the principal’s and my own 
satisfaction that I could “keep order,” I was made as- 
sistant. I have said that I was young, innocent and 
ignorant and these thre circumstances caused me to 
feel that I ought to earn my salary, Conscience was 
not satisfied with writmg the principal’s name on a score 
of “good” tickets, the cleaning of her majesty’s ink-stand 
and the drumming of a march at recess-times, in addition 
to my regular duties. So I proposed a reception; my 
proposition was accepted and I was given full charge of 
the affair. 

A rehearsal took place on Friday, and the reception ax 
to be on the followmg Tuesday. To make assurance doubly 
sure, the dialogue was to be rehearsed on Monday after- 
noon. Lo! two of the principal actors were missing. 
Messengers despatched fur them brought back word that 
they were both sick. I went to sec them, coaxel, 
urged, threatened, and finally succeeded in making 
them promise to come to-morrow SURE.” 

They did come. The song of welcome was sung, the 
opening address was called for. The boy who was to 
deliver it was my especial pride. He bowed gracefully, 
as I had taught him and then stood bolt upright, stock 
still, I hadn't taught him to go to his seat, but an obliging 
visitor pulled him off the stage. 

Let me haste to record that the dialogue was a success. 
The calisthenics were such a success, that they were 
encored. But, when all hands were on the stage they did 
not know what to do! Nor could we get them to go 
through the motions properly ; and so the seccnd applause 
was very, very slight. 

The reception ended two hours after it began and look- 
ing into the glass alas! my hair, my raven hair, I found 
was streaked with white. I always attribute my misfor- 
tune to that reception. I would have these words en- 
graven on the hearts of the young, innocent and ignorant. 

BEWARE OF RECEPTIONS. 

Be content with notoriety if you are an assistant; do 
not seek for fame. Every body knows you would earn 
your salary if yoa could. Occupy your spare moments in 
writing to him who would marry you to-day if you would 
stay in school and support him. 

Take up the “good” tickets 
Sign them with care, 6 
° Adding a flourish 
Or two, here and there. 
Clean the glass ink-stand, 
Polish it bright, 
Wait on the Principal r 
Morning and night. 
Pocket your money 
Why need you care? 
But of receptions 
Forever beware. A. W. 


Ventilation, 





The requiremevts for good ventilation in a school are, 
that the air shall be furnished ina fresh volume ot from 
40 to 100 cubic meters (1400 to 3500 cubic feet) hourly to 
each scholar. Ifthe room is spacious, there may be 300 
cubic feet of space per scholar, so that the whole aiv- 
contents of the room are required to be evacuated from 
five to twelve times an hour! while, if the room is of 
moderate size, say 200 cubic feet per head, the change 
must go on faster—the entire contents must be changed 
once every 8} minutes! And this can be done, and is 
done, without causing a draught. But we can see at once 
that if the room is crowded, and the air is wholly changed 
once in four minntes to correspond, the draught will be 
great. A closely-packed room is not well ventilated for 
just this reason ; the inmates cannot bear the draught. A 
certain amount of “ elbow-room ” must be given, or the 
air-currents will uot be borne. There should be, there- 





fore, about fifteen square feet of fiour-space for each in- 


j mate of the room. 


To extract every eight minutes a school-houseful! ot 
freshly heated air, and send it up over the ridge pole, 
would seem extreme folly to any one acquainted with the 
facts and the necessities of the case; suffice it to say that 
the school-house is a peculiar place, a very closely packed 
place, and subject to those peculiar morbid ivufluence 
which attend the close packing of human beings, and 
which are so distinctly proved to exist, that the death 
rates of differert cities are higb or low in proportion to 
the number of people dwelling on the square acre, For- 
tunately, we nave it in our power, Ly the judicious ar- 
rangement of flues and the liberal use of coal, to render 
these school-rooms as wholesomé as the average dwelling- 
heus>. I do not say that this is generally accomplished, 
for it is not, even in enlightened cities, 

There are certain contrivances for letting fresh air enter 
a room unwarmed without striking the scholars, One of 
the best and simplest is to place a narrow piece of wood 
under the lower sash. The effect is to leave a narrow 
opening between the sasees, which admits air in an up- 
ward direction. 

Another plan is to use a wider board, and pierce it with 
one or two wide pipes bent at right ang'es and provided 
with valves; this, also, throws the wind upward, This is 
called the “Maine” ventilator. Sometimes it is modified 
by covering the inlet with tin, perforated with fine holes. 
The object in doing this is to prevent the inflow of a great 
volume of air in the torm of a draught; but it really shuts 
out about three-quarters of the7air. Then there is a con- 
trivance for letting air enter through a sifter of cloth, in 
the upward direction; but the cloth can easily be per 
ceived to lessen the ventilating effect most essentially. A 
better method for sifting the air (becanse simpler and 
cheaper) consists in simply tacking very thin flannel to a 
mosquito-frame, in the place of gauze, and inserting the 
frame as 1s usually done. If it is thought desirable, both 
sides ot the trame may be thus covered. The plan is found 
effectual.—D. F. Lixootn, in School and Industrial Hygiene. 
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School Supervision in Tennessee. 








Ye character and competency of a General can be esti- 
ma‘ed from his appointments, and historians say that 
much of Napoleon’s success was due to his well chosen 
marshals, The same is true of superintendents and di- 
rectors or trustees. They may be ever so capable in other 
respects, but unless they know how to make suitable ap- 
pointments they are not fit for the positions which they 
fill. What I shall say applies to the management of the 
publiz school system in Virginia and Tennessee, where I 
have lived and taught. 

The county superintendents are frequently men who 
are visionary and impractical men who have become tired 
of teaching, but who are still apparentiy enthusiastic in 
the promotion of education. I say apparently, for they 
show by their acts that they only do enough to hold their 
p. sitions, They are required to “visit the schools from 
time to time” Which they construe as angels’ visits. I 
have been teaching in the public schools for six years and 
the superintendent has visited the school only three times, 
and then did not stay long enough to inspect the manage 
ment. Many of the schols in the country they never 
visit: All that they do is examining applicants, filling 
the b'ank forms and making their reports to the State 
superintendents Ofcourse, there are some good superin- 


tendents. 
The sci.ool directors who are appointed by the county 


superintendent are often too much occupied with their own 
business to take any interest in the performance of their 
school dnties, and I am liberal enough not to charge this 
neglect wholly to tho appointing officer, since the direc- 
tors get no pay for their services, except the clerk, and 
he receives a mere pittance; sometimes, however, they are 
too ignorant both of books and busiaess to attend to any- 
th-ng intelligently, this I do charge to the superintendent. 
They appoint and pay the teachers, and this is nearly all. 
They never seem to give a thought to economy in school 
management and co improving the school system, which 
is no better now than it was some years ago. It has been 
said that one should not criticize unless he can suggest 
something better. I do not presume to criticise the school 


law, but the lack of enforcement. The laws certainly ad- 
mit of a better school system. Half of the funds are 
wasted under the present management of the public schools 
in the country and villages of the South. This isa sweep- 








ing statement, but one that can be proven by facts and 
figures. The school officers should receive a fair compen- 
sation for their work, and then we could procure efficient 
officers. Theexcuse for not paying them is want of funds, 
but would it not be more economical to have better man- 
agement, even if we have to reduce the number of schvols ? 
Multum non multa should be the motto among the direc- 
tors as well as among the teachers. We need educated, 
energetic, practical and progressive men for our &chool 
officers and teache<s. 

I believe the school system is better in the North and 
in the cities of the South. I am not prejudiced, for I have 
never been a candidate for any school office, nor have F 
ever been rejected as a teacher in the schocls, 

Henderson, Tenn. N. P. Hacxerr. 
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Normal Schools. 





The establishment of normal schools was a necessity. 
There were meu and womer. enough who knew the ordi- 
nary branches in an ordinary way, but teachers did not ex- 
ist. To produce aclass ot persons who could incite the pu- 
pil to epucaTE himself, or a class of persons who could direct 
the pupil properly while he was educating himself—the 
normal school was projected. They have sprung up all 
over the country and what dothey attempt todo? Why, 
to bestow academic instruction and scarcely nothing be- 
side. The Educational Weekly well says : 

“The very large share of attention now bestowed on 
purely academic instruction in norma! schools tends to fos- 
ter a public distrust in the mission of these privileged 
schools, Ordinary academic instruction, even of a high 
grade, is notin any true sense professional instruction,. 
because it is common to all well-educated men and wo- 
men. Teachers are educated professionally, only when 
they acquire that knowledge which is needed by themselves 
rather than by others. If normal schools devote them- 
selves mainly to academic instruction, there is but a very 
slight excuse for their existence. 

In defense of the prevailing management of normal 
schools, the plea is often set up that instruction in arith- 
metic or in grammar, as given in normal schools, differs 
essentially from the same instruction given in ordinary 
schools. This specific difference has never been accurately 
described ; it doubtless consists of some occult quality that 
eludes definition. Surely no one will claim, in sober ear-- 
nest, that there 1s any essential difference between chem- 
istry taught in a good high school and chemistry taught 
in anormal school. The sooner this plea is abandonced,. 
the better it will be for mermal schools, for then they will 
devote themselves to the teaching of that body of doctrine 
whic constitutesa teacher's professional preparation. It: 
can not be disguised that there isa profound and ever- 
growing distrust in normal schools as they are generally 
managed. When the fact is observed taat the normal 
school curriculum is almost identical with those of high 
schools, people very naturally inquire into the reasons for 
the continued existence of these privileged institutions ; 
and it is becoming manifest that these schools rust give # 
new emphasis to the purely professional element in their 
ceurses, ifthey would hold thvir legitimate place in public: 
esteem. 

It is well to observe the fact that public opinion respect- 
ing fitness for teaching is now entering upon a new phase. . 
The earlier conception, and one which still persists, was 
that mere scholarship ccnstitutes fitness for teaching. This 
phase of thought is embodied in most of the legal require- 
ments for obtaining a licen eto tench. The succeeding 
conception was that general scholarship, supplemented by 
a knowledge of methods, constituted fitness for teaching ; 
while the concep'ion now beginning to prevail is that the- 
professional preparation needed by teachers consists essen- 
tially of a body of educational doctrine, as the basis of 
methods. Sooner or later special institutions for the prep- 
aration of teachers must adjust themselves to this growing 
phase of thought. 
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The ScHor.ar’s COMPANION comes to our table with its in. 
estimable store of knowledge. It costs only 50 cents a year— 
so cheap that every boy and girl can afford to take it. It is. 
designed to be an Ideal School ; the subscribers are pupils, the 
editor 1s the teacher. It affords a great dea! to interest its 
readers. It encourages the reading of good books, handsome- 
writing and drawing and keeping accounts. It inspires everp 
boy and girl with a desire to be brighter, better and more 
wide-awake, not alone to go to school and obtain an educa— 
ion.— Central Siar. 
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Our Country. 





We don't wholly like Bob Ingersoll, yet he has adn irable | 
qualities if he is an atheist and all that. He is to be val. | 
ued for what he has done that is good. In one ot his | 
speeches he says : 

“Everything in this world that is good tor anything has | 
to be defended. Everything that ix good has to be taken | 
cere of. Everything that is bad will take care of itself. 
There is the same difference between virtne and v.ce, be | 
tween truth and.falsehood, as there is between weeds and 
wheat. We have to plow the land, we have to sow seed, 
and we have, with great labor and infinite patience, to | 
guard the crop against anything that might injure; while | 
weeds and dog-tennel, sown by chance and cared for by 
accident, will grow on the commn highway. I utterl7 
detest every system of government that is nut ieunded on 
the legally expressed will of a majority of toe people. 
look upon kings and princes and noblemen as men in the 
livery of larceny, wearing the insignia ef robbery. I av 
proud I am an American, and that I live in a civilized coun- 
try. I love this country because it gives to the lowest 
equal opportunity with the greatest. The avenues to dis 
tinction are open to ali. We have taken the fail res o! 
other countries; we have taken the men whe could not 
succeed in Englaad; we have taken the men wlio have 
been robbed and trampled upon—we lave tuken them inte 
this country, and the second generation a-e sunerior to 
the nobility of the country from which their futher- emi- 
grated. We have taken the foreigner from tle almshou<e, 
and we have turned their rags into ro's, we have trans 
formed their hovels :nd huts into palaces; out of their 
pavpers we have made patriotic, splendid men. That is 
what we have done in this country. I like this country 
because the honest and industrious man isa nobleman. I 
like it because a man, no matter how poor he may be, 
whether a merchant or clerk, can go home at night, take 
his tow-headed boy on his knee, and say to him : “John, 
the public schools and every avenue of distinction are open 
to you. Your father may be ignorant, he may not be 
good at figures; but you may rise to the highest office 
within the gift of civilized people.” We don’t know how 
good this country is. Do you know that we have more 
to eat here than any other nation ot the globe has? And 
that 1s quite an item. We have better clothes, and they 
come nearer fitting us. There is more genera! infurmation 
among our people, and it is better distributed than in any 
other country. 

“But really the greatest thing about our country is that 
there is no other country where women and children are 
created as well as they are in the United States. Let us 
tell you why : In other countries the fairily is patt rned 
atter the form of government. In countries where there 
isa monarch, the head of the family is a monarch; i: 
countries where there is a despo: at the head of the gov- 
ernment, the head of the family is a despot. Here ir this 
country our families are republican. Every man sitting 
by the fireside hasa note. These are a few of the reason 
why I like this country. I like it because it gave me a 
chance.” 


a 





Edward North, 1... BD. 


Proressor oF Latin anp Greek 1n Hamitton Co.urce. 

Professor North enjoys in a degree almost ui xampl-d, 
the affectionate esteem of the college s udents, and che 
pumerous graduates with whom he has heen associ ted, 
Unlike too many who are wont to distrust ‘he young men 
who congreate in college, he bas great contidence in the 
latent spirit of youthful enterprise as a mo ive power ade- 
quate to produce the best re:ults, when aroused and 
guided by a sympathetic and zealous, Conscious of the 
power of his own inspiring example, he can aff. to re- 
pose a generous confidence in those under his insti action, 
Such example is contagious, and under its influer.ce stu- 
dents are allured by insecsible degrees to regard him as 
their best friend, and finally as it were, enthrowne i him as 
their intellectual king. Often it is the graduate’s first 
thought when some marked success crowus his efforts: 
“Now won't Prof. North be delighted !” 





subject becomes in his hands: iufused with poetical grace- 


like apples of gold in pictures of silver,” and the drvest 
fulness, 

Thoroughly embued with the esprit de corps of his own 
prof-ssion, he has been an active and influential member 
of the several State and National organizations in the in- 
terest of elucation, He attended tLe first meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, and wes one of its early 
presidents. He was also for several years chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the University Convocat‘on, in 
which dignified body he seems perhaps more than any- 
where else tilly surrounded. 

(if his practical work in ncrmal instruction we hate 
oiten spoken He is an earnest believer and an ab'e ex- 
pounder of the doctrine that colleges may do and ouglit 
to do much greater werk in this direction, for the special | 
mprovement of academical] i:struction, and for the refiex 
benefit of the colleges themselves, through the better pre- 
paration which would thus be secured to candida'ex for 
admission. It is largely due to the enforcement of his | 
vii ws on this subject, that Hamilton College is now an- 
nua'ly sending forth a large proportion of her gratustes to | 
engage as teachers of uigh schools and academies, with | 
una-ual pre-requisites for success.— School Bulletin. 
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The Effects of Tobacco. 
| 





Mrs C. M. Lozier, M. D. 
Tie families of those who use tobacco are more subj: ct | 
to the clas: of diseases termed “nervous,” than ave those 
of nou users, I recall a great namber of instances in 
which the continual suffering of women and children 
from headache and feeble circulation was attributable to 
tobacco smoke. Thousands of children are dwarfed 
v-entally, morally, and physically, if not murdered out- 
right, by fathers or brothers, or some ‘riend who poisons | 
the home air with nicotine. When the charter of our! 
New York Medical College was granted, in 1863, a! 
medical gentleman, ard senator from the rural districts, 
who had favored the bill, sent me his congratulations, | 
saying, also, that ke had an only child, a daughter six| 
years old, whom he hoped, when old enough, would 
become my pupil. About a year ago this daughter, 
now a young lady, was brought to me, not as a pupil, 
but as a patient, her father reporting that she had al-| 
ways been too nervons to study, and that he could, 
never trust her from under his care. Her symptoms led 
me to inquire corcerning his habits in :egard to tobacco. | 
He was an inveterate smoker, and because his wife | 
found the smell of it unendurable when in the house, | 


he confined h’s smuking to the study, where |.is daugliter | 
‘vas his constantant companion. Thefyoung lady’s con | 
lition was critical, the action of her heart being so ir- | 


regular that she couid not lie down, and thus her sleep 
of her ec -ndiiion. Atter I had seen her, and made a critical 
examisation of her case. he asked, “What do vou think is 
the cause of her illness?” “I am sure,” I sxid, ‘that her 
condition is due to the inhalation of tolacco smoke.” 
Af era little reflec ion, he replied, “I beieve it! To- 
bec-o is an arterial sedative, affecting the entire circula- 
tion of the blooi.” Bringing his right hand down with 


case, 1 am convinced, and if I should eer take up a 
temperance crusade, 1 would begin at to’ cco!” Not- 
sanding that the invalid is improving s nmewiat since 
being removed from a poisoned atmosp rere, I fear the 
truth is that her constitution is shatiered for life. 


i. > om -- 


Socrates. 








his warm, deep sympathy for the young Ever increasing 
in knowledge and wisdom, to his latest hour he was 
youthful as at first... It is no wonder, tren, that young 
men clustered aroun’? him. hailing lim at once as com- 
panion and sire. 
cause he lived ¢ scious'y and freely among those 
primary intuitions which yout», when healthy, simply 





His literary ability is uvusual. An accomp’isleJ essayist 


and critic, be is also favorably known as lecturer on liter-|«f which our actual | 
ally themes. His style is peculiarly chaste an:! elaborate, | growths, and thus } is sympa:hies were tui and sincere. | Book, No. 11. 
| 1t was not for an inte!lect like Lis to become entangled | 
| with unmanageable the rics *s to the nature of the m- 


and so well seasoned with originality as to nuetize the 
hearer’s attention, and reward him at every step with 
fresh entertainment and instruction. Far from being, in 
the popular sense, either au elocutionist or a: orator, his 
public utterances are, nevertheless, * words fidy spoken, 





obeys. He had descended to the roots of that rich uatare 
uen are but stunted and fractional 


\stirvtions. He simp 'y /eli their presence, and reverently 
bowed himself down to the.* influence. Like Pythagoras, 
he declared that he had a heavenly guide, and owed is 





| there can be no dispute ; 


was int riered witb. Her father was alive to the danger | 


devision, he exc'aimed, “Mrs. Lozier, you luve hit the | 


One of the remarkable characteristics of Socrates, was | 


This quality beionged to Socrates be | 








safely to his “Demon,” by which we understand his 
prompt consciouness of what was true and right. 

The functions which Socrates appropriates are the most 
:mportant that can devolve upon mortal man, and the 
methods he took to fulfill them show how proiound 
and universal were bis objects. These methods, without 
modification, are as applicable today as in long-gone 
Athens, and will remain so through all time. Both for 
learners and teachers they are goiden maxims ;— 

“ Before acting or speaking, know what you propose. 
If you speak, ‘know what ycu speak. 
know what you believe. No ignorance is so shameful as 
an assumed knowing or believing what one knows not 
Ascertain what you mind in verity is, and be that.” His 
plan was direct and practical. He was a teacher, and he 
seized upon some one whom he met in his walks, and, by 


If you believe, 


searching questions and conversation, consirained him into 


contact with the truth. For the most part, he labored to 
bring men to recognize two grand sources of evil, two 
all prevailing obstacles to sincerity and truth. Foremost 
of these wae the careless and unconscientious use of words, 
Ele cautiored his pupils to observe what a worp 1s, and 
First, it stands for a 
certain definite 7hing, a fact or form in nature about which 


what realities it onglt to represent. 


and, secondly, by every one of 
its derivative meanings it represents some actual analogy 
among Things, and certain cqvally definite laws of mind. 


Rightly to understand words, then, implies no slight 
knowledge, and the right us? of them requires cqual 
care How few really thus actually comprehend the 


words they employ! The power to construct language 


jis a special gift te man, and the right use of it is the 


means by which alone we connect the past with the 
present, and discern through nature and history those 
great laws of order and harmony which reveal a su- 
preme government the Employed other- 
wise, and it veils reality; it becomes an excuse for not 
looking at things. The minds becomes its instrument. 
Truth gives away to dogma, and we are false without a 
blush. 

Finally, Socrates delighted to force collisions with the 
Sophists, the professional teachers of his day. These men 
were not, as has generally been supposed, the conscious 
teachers of fallacies, but were the representatives in 
Athens of the ordinary teachers ot every age. They at- 
tempted to expound theories they had never tathomed, 
and undertook, for fees, to prepare young men, by the 
teaching or oratory and philosophy, for the daily work 
of Athenian public life. did not their 
presumptuous professions of knowledge they did not 
possess, but rejoiced to reduce them, by his keen in‘er- 


in universe, 


Socra’es spare 


rovations as to the signification of their propositions, to 
But 
tipatbies were equally strong against the whole system 
of acquiring knowlege, as it was termed, for use. The 
avowed, was become 
Does the oak of 
cast 


the humiliating confession of ignorance. his an- 


thing to be accomplished, he to 
true men, and tie uses would follow. 


} 


centuries send out its strong arms that they may 


ja shadow? On the contrary, it ascends and spreads 


through the vigor of its inner life, and then tribes and 
jmations sit down under its gra'eful shade, This a 
cardinal! truth. Knowledge attained with a view chiefly 
to specific uses never forms the man, aud is not true knowl- 


is 
} 


First and last, therefore, it was the counsel of So- 
true 


ede. 


crates, Be men; for only can becor e 


wo thy 


thus you 


citizens of Athens, or to worship the gods. 
His teachinus were mostly of the critical kind, although 
| his interrogations rarely failed to point the way to some 
momentous positive truth. Asa practical ci izen, Athens 
When duty demanded, 
He fought at 


Deliam, Potidiwa, and Amphipolis, a pattern of endurance 


never had a beiter or nobler one 
| he was a willing patrio* and brave soldier. 
even to the rank and file, and he bore himself without 
ostentation, or the desire for public notice. During his 


long life he never broke a law, refusing in his own cace to 
' 


sanction disobedience by an easy escape irom the con- 
sequences of one of the most unjust sentences recorded in 
history. He preserved the utmost respect for the gods, 
while it is also clear that he penetrated far deeper than the 
superstitions of his time to the recognition of a mural 
: Deity, the guardian Father of a man,— Chautauqua Text- 
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“ People say they shell peas when they unshell them; 


husk corn when they unhusk it; dust farniture when they 
undust it; skin a calf when they unskin it; scale fishes 
when they unscale them ; weed their gardens wher they 
unweed 


em” 
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Harvard College. 





At the time of the election of President Eliot, eleven years 
“aago, there was no great value attached to the degrees of 
~A.M., and Ph.D., the degree of A.M. was given to all 
‘graduates after a certain time, and upon payment of a 
“staall fee. The reason of the low value of the degrees was 
*the ease with which they could be obtained. Now every 
* degree conferred by Harvard signifies a specified amount 
of work satisfactorily performed. In 1872 it was voted to 
require residence of at least one year for the Master’s 
degree, of two years for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
qhy, and of three years for the degree of Doctor of Science, 
~examinations tor every degree, and the presentation of 
‘ theses by candidates for either doctorate. “It is the in- 
tention of the University to give all its degrees a serious 
meaning and a real value,” is the language of President 
Eliot. ’ 

Up to 1880, eighty-four candidates had ob:ained the 
Master’s and Doctor's degree on the conditions. Notice 
some other extremes; some western colleges give the de- 
gree of A. M., to any college graduate or other decent 
persons who is willing to pay for it. It was to meet 
‘this evil that Harvard determined to give degrees only for 
“Maithful work is prescribed studies. 





Ground Air. 


Every part of the soil not occupied permanently by the 
“ground water”—a term which needs no explanation— 
contains air between its particles, and this air is contin- 
ually varying both in quantity and in quality. As the 
ground water rises, it presses on it and forces it out, 
making the earth expire, so to speak; when the ground 
water falls a vacumis formed, which causes an inspiration 
to take place. This air in the soil consists principaily of 
earbonic acid, carbureted hydrogen in small quantities, 
depending on the soil, marsh gas, sulphureted hydrogen. 
and frequently other gases from putrefying organic matter. 
As the ground water rises it forces out the air, and with it 
all gases and emanations which are mischievous and un- 
wholesome. A warm house, with no impervious floor to 
prevent the foul exhalation from being drawn into the 
dwelling, sucks from a great distance from the sides and 
neighborhood of a dwelling, as well as from beneath the 
actual structure itself. The following case, affords a good 
example of the suction power of a house built upon a 
porous soil; Mrs. B., aged 82, her grandson, 22, and 
grand-daughter, 30, lived in a small, four-roomed dwelling. 

The gas company had recently laid down pipes along 
the road, and immediately opposite the house a siphon was 
‘placed. A severe frost set in, and tlis, no doubt, prevented 

“the escape of the gas int the air, and sealed up the surtace 
“of the ground. The gas was turned on about this time and 
“One xorning as no one could gain admission to the 
house, the neighbors became alarmed. On the door being 
forced open, the apparently lifeless body of the younger 
“woman was found in the passage, and she was the only 
“one who eventually recovered. The dead body of the 
older woman was found in the front bed-room, and the 
man in the back room. On examination, the s‘phon in 
the roadway was found cracked. and the soil, which con 
sists ot loose gravel, between it and the house was largely 
charged with gas, which passed under the wall of the house 
and up through the sitting-room. In this case the gas 
=made its way through the ground for a distance of about 
twenty-five feet, and under the foundation wall of the 
house. 
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Women Voters, 








The school meetings are over, and many women have 
availed themselves of the privilege of voting. Supt. Gil- 
mnour gives his views as follows:—There are three classes 
“of voters at school meetings, viz. ; 

I. Persons (male or female) residents of the district in 
‘which the vote is offered, of the age of twenty-one years 
or upward, entitled to hold lands in this State, who either 
own or hire real estate in the district liable to taxation for 

school purposes. 

II, Residents of the district who are legal voters at 
town meetings, and who own personal property exceeding 
fifty dollars in value, exclusive of such as is exempt from 
“execution, which property must be‘liable to taxation for 
school purposes in the district. 

TTI. Residents of the district who are legal voters at 
‘town meetings, and who have residing with them a child 

~~or children of school age, some one or more of whom shall 





have attended the school of the district for a period of at 
least eight weeks within the year preceding the time at 
which the vote is offered. 

No woman who does not own or hire real estate liable to 
taxation is entitled to vote at school meetings. 

The persons who are entitled to hold lands in this State 
are citizens of the United States, and such aliens as have 
filed in the office of the Secretary of State the proper de- 
claration of their intention of becoming citizens of the 
United States, 

It a persou is otherwise qualified,"and owns or hires real 
estate liable to taxation, he is entitled to} vote at school 
meetings, even though the taxes upon the property oc- 
cupied by him are paid by another. 

No vote regularly offered at a school meeting can legally 
be excluded, though challenged, if the person tendering it 
makes the declaration prescribed by section 13, title 7, of 
the General School Law. 





Waaris tae Use or Sucn Scnoors?—A Western sup- 
erintendent says : “I visited a certain school not ten days 
ago, near the close of the term. I had heard several times 
that this school was doing well , and had a casual visitor 
stepped into it the outside appearances would have war- 
ranted the belief. The school was orderly —it is never 
otherwise, there being none but well disposed children— 
and the teacher pompously went through the routine of 
calling clas-es, hea:irg them recite, and then dismissing 
them. A class in geography was called, and this ‘was the 
operation : 

Teacher— What is Australia ?” 

Class—“A continent,” “an island,” “a peninsula,” “an 
isthmus,” “‘a gulf,” etc., called out the different members 
of the class at once. 

Teacher—‘“It is an island.” 

Teacher—“What natural division is Borneo ?” 

No one could answer. 

Teacher—“Itis an island.” 

Here I suggested that perhaps the pupils did not under- 
stand the meaning of the word “natural” as here used, and 
asked her to explain this to the class.%She answered, “I 
uever thought of that before, and I don’t believe I can 
make it plainer than it is in the book.” So went on the 
remainder of the recitation in geography, and so went other 
recitations. Then I called a class that was just through the 
arithmetic, (to judge by the pages of the lesson.) I exam- 
ized these pupils in"notation, division and fractions. They 
could apply some of the rules and nothing more. When 
they,were ledjinto little difficulties and could not extricate 
themselves, to test her methods and “aptness to teach,” 
the teacher was called upon to help them out; every time 
her answer was, “I am bothered too; I was not learned 
that way.” Mentally, I said, what is the use of such schools 
and such a waste of time and money ? However, I resolved 
re-election or not, that the teacher would not be permitted 
to impose upon anotber school, unless she is hired without 
a certificate. 
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ArtiricraL Dramonps.—Mr. J. B, Hannay, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, has produced artificial diamonds. They are, 
however, of small size, and ten times as costly as real dia- 
monds. His experiments were ofthe most arduous and 
even danger’s character. Of eighty expensive experiments 
which he made, only three succeeded, and his labors were 
diversified by violent explosions, which produced an ex- 
cessive strain upon the nerves, and even sickness. He 
heated sodium with paraffine oil and some hard scales of 
carbon were obtained. He then tried a combination of 
lithium, bone-oil, and paraffine spirits. On opening the 
tube after this mixture had been heated for fourteen hours, 
a great volume of gas rushed out and only a little liquid 
remained. In one end of the tube was a hard, smooth, 
black mass, which seemed to be composed of iron and 
lithium. While pulverizing it in a mortar, Mr. Hannay 
found that some parts of it were extremely hard. Look- 
ing closer, he found that they were transparent. Separat- 
ing them from the black stuff, “they turned out to be crys- 
talline carbon, exactly like the diamond.” Analysis showed 
them to composed of 97.85 per cent., of carbon, with a 
trace of nitrogen. Mr. Hannay’s later experiments have 
satisfied him that crystallization of silica (forming 
amethysts, etc,) and alumina (rubies and sapphires) may 
yet be carried out with ease and certainty. 





“Instruct in knowledge ; he who instructs reverences 
God ; he who speaks of knowledge praises the Lord.” — 
MouwaMMED. 
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Retrenchment. 


By Tsomas J. Hupson, Trader's Point, Ind. 

At the present time, when Retrenchment 1s the watch- 
word of political parties, speakers and editors have made 
a hobby of it, and ridden this hobby, until the poor, 
emaciated animal is worn out by over work and starva- 
tion, and comes to gnaw out a scanty subsistence on the 
salaries of the teachers in our public schools, 

1 do not say that speakers and editors do this directly, 
but their influence extends to township trustees and school 
boards, and then the desired goal is reached; economy is 
practiced ; retrenchment is made. 

I am writing this article for careful perusal by members 
of school boards, and of them I ask this question—ZJs this 
a wise retrenchment? 

It has been stated that ix proportion as the education 
of a nation is made greater, its wealth is made greater, 
and its crimes are made less numerous. Joseph Bently, a 
few years since prepared « chart, showing the moral con- 
dition of the various ccunties of England as compared with 
their means of education. Rev. Alonzo Potter, of New 
York, after a careful inspection of this chart, says; “Jf 
you take the four best instructed counties in England, and 
compare them with the four worst instructed, it will be found 
that the average amount of crime is almost exactly in the ine 
verse ratio to the amount of instruction.” 

I have given these statements to show that education is 
an active agent in the expulsion of crime. If retrench- 
ment must be made, would we not better retrench in our 
educational interests? For illustration. The criminal ex- 
penses of Marion County, Indiana, (my-own county) are 
as follows: 


Judge’s salary. : ‘ . $2,500 
Juries and bailiffs. ° : . ‘ 6,593 
Prosecutors salary. ; a s - 700 
Atty., for poor criminals, “at- ° 600 
Total. $10,393 


The average salary of the teachers of Marion County, 
in the schools out side the city of Indianapolis is about 
$300 each. This you see, according to the estimate of 
legislators and school boards, one criminal court is equal, 
in ‘real worth(?) to thirty-four common schools. This 
one criminal court will pass sentence during the year on 
seventy-five criminals, some of whose crimes are great, but 
a large majority are convicted of slight offenses. The 
thirty-four common schools must instill into one thous- 
and three hundred and fifty young minds the principles 
of Truth, Justice and Morality, and train these minds in 
the elements of material knowledge. Which is the more 
important matter—to have seventy-five bad men fined 
or sent to prisun, or to see that these one thousand 
three hundred and fifty boys and girls, under the hand of 
a kind and skillful teacher, are trained into useful, moral 
and intellectual men and women? 

Verily, retrenchment is needed, but not by paring down 
the salary of teachers. 

I will close the article with a ‘statement made by Wil- 
liam C. Bryant a short time before his death. 

“If we reduce the salaries of our teachers below a cer- 
tain point, the result is sure to be the turaing of all good 
instruction into rich society. Those who can pay wel 
for good teachers will have them, and the poor man 
will be left without adequate instruction. The difference 
between the rich and the poor will grow wider and wider, 
by all penuriousness in regard to school salaries.” 

Mr. Bryant was undoubtedly a friend to the people. 
Will school officers pause and consider the far-reaching 
consequences of such retrenchment? 
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‘FOR THE HOME. 
The Scholar’s Library. 








The scholars who appreciate the best literature of our 
country, and who enjoy a poem of Longfellow’s or Whittier’s, 
or the proee writings of our best authors, will like American 
Prose aud American Poems. The first has selections from 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau and Emerson. An introduction to each tells when 
they were written and all aboutthem. The Poems are preced- 
ed by biographjes of Longtellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, 
Lowell and Emerson. Cannot you tell from this brief des- 
cription how delightful they are? The ComPANION votes them 
a first place io the intelligent young scholar's library: 

The Superintendent of the Boston schools has prepared a 
volume of Poetry for Children. ‘There are 150 poems and about 
one-half as many illustrations. There are a great many poems 
which you will like to iearn by heart, to think overin your 
own mind or recite at school, and the pictures are so pretty 
that you will remember easier the words which they illustrate. 

A handy-sized, and annotated edition of The Merchant of 
Venice, the best of Shakes>eare’s comedies, is published in 
Boston. Mr. Hudson who has prepared it is the best Shake- 
spearean scholar in America. 

Famous Boys will interest more particularly the boy readers, 
and the accounts of Webster, Franklin, Burns, Clay, Bowditch, 
Livingstone, Coleridge, Fulton, Kitto, Audobon, Chalmers, 
Girard, Lawrence and others will fire their soula with the am- 
bition to work and study in their youth that they may grow 
up and become as great as the men whose fame lives after 
them. 

A clean, even set of teeth contributes much towards making 
the face attractive. Some ofthe boys and girls do not think 
about it now, but when they get a little older and find their 
teeth decayed and the whiteness gone they will regret not 
having used a brush in time. There is a series of American 
Health Primers bzing published and one on The Mouth and the 
Teeth, shows how to take care of them and about their structure. 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN Edited by Samuel Eliot. Publish- 
ed by Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00. 
AMERICAN PROSE AND AMERICAN POETRY. Published by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. Price of each, $1.25. 

Famous Bors. Published by R. Worthington, New York. 
Price 75 cents. 

THE MOUTH AND THE TEETH. By J. W. White, M. D. 
Published by Presley Blakistov, Philadelphia. Price 50 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by Rev. 
Henry N. Hudson. Published by Ginn & Heath, Boston. 
Price 85 cents. 

Wuire Hanps anp Ware Hearts. By Ernest Gilmore. 
Published by the National Temperance Society, New York. 
Price $1.25. 

Youne Joz anp OrHER Bors. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price $1.25. 

Mr. BoDLEY ABROAD. By the author ot ‘‘The Bodley's 
Afoot,” ete. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Price $1.50. 

And now comes another “ Bodley Book!” Those who are 
acquainted with the chatacters whose doings have been from 
time to time told by Mr. Horace E. Scudder, under the titles of 
“The Bodleys Afoot,” “The Bod'eys Telling Stories,” etc., 
krow what a delightful treat is before them when a new Bod - 
ley book appears. This time Mr. B goes to Europe and writes 
letters to his children about what he sees in England, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 


Some Things We Eat, 


—_—— 





RAISINS. 

Oue of our California scholars sends us some items which 
he cut from local papers, about this subject which the scholars 
discussed in the July CoMPANION. 

The raising of grapes and making of raisins is about as sim- 
ple as the raising of Indian corn. Cuttings of about 20 inches 
in length, are planted where they are to grow in the field, 8 feet 
by 8 feet apart, requiring about 680 plants to the acre, and if 
planted eariy and well cared for, they will cover 4 feet to6 
feet square by their growth the first season. These vines will 
bear to quite an extent, the following year. A cutting of 
seedless sultanas—a very valuable grape—was exhibited 
which bore twenty-four months after planting, 20 pounds to 50 
pounds to the vine, and the cash receipts were at the rate of 
$1200 to the acre. On the third year from the cuttings they 
will bear quite heavily. One vineyard in 1878 bore thirteen or 
fourteen tons to an acre. About the 15th of September the 
picking commences, as follows; They make tables of 1-2 inch 
thickness, of boards, planed on both sides, 2 feet wide ard 3 
feet long, made of two widths of foot-wide boards, secured to a 
little batten a little longer than the finger, so that when the 
tables are placed upon each other the fruit is intact. They ley 
the table by the vine and cut the truit and place it upon the 
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table, and so go through the vineyard. The fruit remains un- 
disturbed for eight or nine days. Then two men puta table 
on top of the table with the fruit and quickly and skillfully 
turn the fruit, and so proceed through the vineyard. It re- 
mains for about eight or nine days longer and is then placed in 
boxes two feet by three by one foot depth, which are called 
sweat boxes. Two tables furnish a layer for these boxes, 
when a heavy, thick sheet of brown paper is laid in and an- 
other layer of raisins put in and the process repeated 
until the box is filled, and so box after box, until the entire 
crop is secured. After that, at any time which suits the con- 
venience of the proprietor, the packing commences into boxes 
of various sizes, to suit the market. 
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Sights in New York City. 








The reporter has just seen a wonderful clock which is now 
exhibited on Broadway. Itis eighteen feet high, and weighs 
five thousand pounds. Do you think you would like to have 
it stand on your mantel? Every twelve days it has to be 
wound up, but the astronomical calculations (about which I 
shall tell ~ou); will show the movement of the planets for 200 
years. . Near the top of the structure Washington sits in a 
chair of state, witn a colored servant on either side. At every 
hour a servant opens a door, and the Presidents of the United 
States up to Hayes, march before Washington and salute 
him as they pass to another door, which the second servant 
closes. This is a very pieasant sight; the Presidents step 
along, turn their faces to Washington, raise the right hand 
ard disappear, while a music box made st Geneva plays. 

There are four figures to represent the march of life, an in- 
fant, a youth, a man, an aged graybeard, each having bells 
which they strike at the quarter and half strokes. 

There are small clocks which show the difference in time at 
Chicago, Washington, San Francisco, Melbourne, Pexin, Cairo, 
Constartinople, St. Petersburg, Vienna, London, Berlin, and 
Paris. There is a gold ball to represent the sun, the moon and 
the earth, the planets all revolving in their proper places. The 
day of the week, month and year are told. And there are 
certain movements of the planets shown which onlyteke place 
once in eighty-four years. 


Optimist and Pessimist, 








Big people often use these two words and the small people 
wonder what they mean. If you look in the dictionary against 
optimist will be written, ‘one who holds that everything is 
tor the best ;” and a pessimist is the very opposite. Now here 
are some illustrations of the two words, and you will find after 
reading them that boys can be optimists and pessimists as wel! 
as grown people. Which are you? 

Two boys went to hunt grapes. One was happy because 
they found grapes. The other was unhappy because the 
grapes had seeds in them. 

Two men being convalescent, were asked how they were. 
One said, “I am better to-day,” the uther said, “I was worse 
yesterday.” 

When it rains, one man says: “this will make mud.” 
other, “ this wi'l lay the dust.” 

Two boys got an oyster. One looked at it, and declared it 
nasty. The other tasted it and declared it good. 

Two boys examining a bush, one observed that it had a 
thorn. The other that it had a rose. 

Two children looking through colored glasses, one said: 
“The world is blue,” and the other said, “It is bright.” 

Two boys eating their dinner, one said, “I'd rather have some- 
thing better than this.” The other said, “ This is better than 
nothing.” 

Two men went to see New York. One visited the saloons, 
and thought New York wicked, The other visited the homes 
and thought New York good. 


An- 


* 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
FOR DYSPEPSIA AND NERVOUSNESS. 

The late Wixstow Lewis, M D., the distinguished pLy- 
sician of Boston, said: “ Having in my own person ex- 
perienced those ills for which the Acid Phosphate is pre- 
scribed, I, having found great relief and alleviation by its 
use, most cheerfully attest my appreciation of its excel- 
lence.” 
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The best and cheapest paper for children and youth that we 
know is the Scuoiar’s COMPANION. 
with much useful instruction, and should be in every family 


It blends amusement 


ard school in the land. 
tions and solutions of problems. 


It gives prizes for answers to ques- 
We hope every one of our 
young friends will send for a specimen copy, and when they 
have seen it they will be sure to subscribe.—Rapid Writer. 





A GRAND OPPORTUNITY. 





KNIGHT'S 


HISTORY or ENGLAND 


FREE!! 


“2 eo 








SPECIAL PREMIUM FOR OCTOBER. 


A STANDARD BOOK 
NEARLY AS LARCE AS 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


Sent post-paid for 4 subscribers to the 
" JOURNAL.” 


The demand for standard literature is rapidly in- 
creasing, and it is a good sign of the times. To possess 
and read the standard authors in history, science and 
poetry should be every high-minded and progressive 
teacher’s object. The reading of history is especially ad- 
apted to cultivate the memory, and gives a vast store of 
general knowledge about the nations that have preceded 
us. A well-read person is always agreeable in society, 
and the teacher will find that he becomes more interest- 
ing to his pupils if he refreshes himself with some new 
reading every day, and interests his scholars in reading 
also. 


Asthe SPECIAL PREMIUM for this month we offer- 


Knight's History of England, 


The most popular History of England. It not only is a 
history of the Kings of England and their doings, but al- 
so of the people, their customs, habits and condition. To 
give some idea of its size, we give the following parti- 
culars :—The type is large and distinct (brevier leaded). 
It is handsomely bound in two volumes in black cloth 
with gilt back and side. It has.nearly 


1,400 Large Double-Column Pages 


the size of Webster's Dictionary, and its weight is about 


EIGHT POUNDS, 


so the postage alone on it is 64 cents. It is an exact, un- 
abridged reprint of the English Edition that formerly 
sold for $17. It contains a full and complete contents, 
an appendix, table of contemporary sovereigns of all the 
countries of Europe, chronological table of English 
writers, population, exports, etc., etc., and an index of 
forty pages to facilitate reference. We send this GRAND 
WORK for only eight Subscribers to the INSTITUTE, or six- 
teen to the CoMPANION, or four to the JOURNAL, and we 
will prepay the postage. So you can get this work frec 
by a little effort. Ask the teachers in your vicinity to 
take the JouRNAL, and tell them how it will benefit 
them, or show the ComPaNIoN to your scholars and talk 
about it for a few minutes, and, perhaps, read a piece 
from it, explaining the departments to them, and you can 
easily get a number, if not all to take it. 

When you read this do not lay the paper down and 
say, “Oh, it’s no use to try. I can't do it,” but begin 
immediately, and try and try hard. You will certainly 
succeed if you try. The JouRNAL is really indispensable 
to the teacher, and almost every one that sees it will 
take it, if it is brought to their notice. The CoMPANION 
fills a place taken by no other paper—a paper to interest 
school boys and girls in their school work and in gaining 
a larger and better knowledge. We know it interests 
from the large number of encouraging letters we receive 
from subscribers and others. We want your help to 
circulate it more widely. We do not want you to do it 
for nothing, but will pay you liberally for what you 
do. Our premiums are excellent ; our new revised list 
for 1880-’81 will be out this month and will be sent you 
with the November No. The above offer is, however, 
the best we have ever made and that can be made. 
Please let us hear from you. Address, 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
28 East 14th Street, N Y. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers wil) favor themselyes and us by always 
giving prices of books. 





Intropvuction to Latin Composition. By 
William F. Allen. Bostou : Ginn & Heath. 


The sentences selected for this volume 
are all classic, and hence purity will be pre 
served. Writing in Latin is not so difficult 
if one is familiar with Latin. In this vol- 
ume the grammatical constructions are class- 
ified and then examples given—thus all the 
various constructions are exhibited. Here 
is the-value-of a work of this kind. Thus 
“object cases,” J see the man=hominem vid- 
eo. Then “conditional sentences,” Jf he 
were here now=si nunc cadesset. The 
whole work is thoroughly handled. We be- 
lieve it will be of real service to the student. 
And there is need of such a volume, for 
most text-books on this subject are very 
deficient. 


Tue Normat Ovtiines or THE Common 
Scooo. Brancnes. By G. Dallas Lind. 


‘Danville, Ind.; J. E. Sherrill. 


The author of this volume has gathered 


‘here the ontlines of most of the subjects 


usually taught in schvol. For instance, the 


-outlines ot United States history is gathered 
-under sixty-eight heads or chapters—“Dis- 
-covery,” “Subsequent discoveries,” “The 


Aborigines,” ete. The same method is 


~employed in Grammar, Geography, ete. 


The method is an excellent one and the 


‘subject is very ably treated. Mr. Lind has 


‘made a volume that will be of real service 
‘to the teacher who seeks for steady and 
systematic improvement. It will be found 
valuable to review any study with. We 
deem the volume worthy of being put in 
every teacher's hands not only, but all who 
desire thoroughness and independence in 
studies will do to own it. 


Sorrnce Priwer—Cuemistry. By H. E. 
Roscoe, New York: D. Appleton & Co 

The object of the author has been to state 
the fundamental principles of the science in 
a manner suited to the pupils of an early 
age. The object has not been so much to 
give information as to discip ine the mind to 
investigate nature for themselves, A series 
of experiments has been devised, that lead 
up to the chief truths of tne science. The 
power of observation will be strengthened 
and the pupil be properly fitted to examine 
the work of others. 


Porrery Decoration Unper THE GLazE. 
By Miss M. Louise McLoughlin. Cinciunati: 
Robert Olarke & Co, Price $1.00. 

There has been a great need of plain 
manuals to direct the amateur in her work 
‘on potterr. There are treatises enough but 
‘they are large, and for the :rost part labored 
and obscure. This little volume is decidedly 
valuable to the novice. The directions are 
explicit, und one not near a teacher can 
learn a good deal. We make areservation, 
for a teacher in an art like this is indispen- 
sable. Still there are those who cannot come 
to the city, and if they come ca»not get a 
good teacher. For all such the volume will 
be of great service, it is not a high-priced 
volume, and so we commend it very de- 
cidedly. 


Caixa Parntine, A PracticaL Manvat. 
By Miss M. Louise McLoughlin. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. Price 75 cents. 

The commendation bestowed on the 
value of “ Painting Under the Glaze,” will 
show the ert’mate we place on this, Itis a 
neat, handy volume, and the deta'ls are very 


| this city. ‘And she is deemed a capable per- 





son to speak on this subject. The volume 
will be found of real service by art amateurs 
all over the country, and we know the class 
is large among teachers. 


Srories ror LancvuacGE Lessons, a reading 
pastime for little beginners. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price fifty cents. 

For young children this book will prove a 
pleasant assistance in learning to read. There 
are short stories in large type with numer- 
ous illustrations, full-page and small sized. 
Blanks are left every now and then tor the 
reader to supply the words. 


Erstes Devscnes Lisepucn rur ScHvue 
unp Haus. By J. B. Hertzog. Philadel- 
phia :J. Kohler, 911 Arch street. Price 
fifteen cents. 

This isa German reading book for the 
first grade. It begins with the alpbabet in 
German and English text, prirted letters 
and script. The first steps iu arithmetic 
and writing. The only wbjection to the 





book is the small type used in the reading 
lessons in script. 


Tre Back Bay District, and the Ven- 
dome. Boston; Moses Kirg. Price twen- 
ty five cents 

To residents of Boston as well as visitor: 
to the city, this description of “The Back 
Bay,” a portion fille with the haud-omest 
public buildings, will te a pleasant com 
panion. The illust:ations, which ae in 
good style, are of the Vendome (the hind 
somest hotel in Boston, which cost $1,000,- 





000), the public gardens and its s‘atues. the 
churches—Old South, Trinity, First, ete.— 
Institute of Technology.. Public Library | 
railroad depot, Museum of Fine Art, and the 
Common, The text describes briefly these 
objects of interest, which are clustered in the 
“Back Bay District” ot Boston The wriier 
1s the editor of the Harvard Register. 


From Mapce To Marcaret. By Carroll 
Winchester. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price 
$1.00. 


The life of a young and beautiful gir' 
brougat up in the country, but by marriage 
transferred to a home among worldly peo- 
ple, is the theme of this book, Although 
we cannot at first admire the lovely “Madge”: 
who is somewhat weak in character, she 
gradually interests us as she develops into a 
fine woman. There is alesson to you g 
married people interweaved in the pages 
between the bright covers of ‘From Madge 
to Margaret.” 


Tae Oseco Carontotss, or the Kuylers 
and their Friends, By Mary B. Sleight, 
author of ‘Prairie Days.” New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

“The Osego Chronicles" forms a com- 
plete story in itself, but is better read in 
connection with “ Prairie Days.” The two 
books are about the same people, “O-ego 
Chronicles” continuing the stcry of the 


lives of half a dozen boys and girls ou 
West. 


Taebotany of the Briti-h Pular Expedi- 
tion of 1875—6 has just been issued by Mr, 
TIart, naturalist to the “Discovery.” The 
most northern plant of a grass like cl-aracter 
capable of forming a compact sward, was 
“Carex fuliginosa " It is common in Franklin 
Pierce Bay. Mr. Hart speaks with enthus- 
iasm of the bright green masses which this 


{sedge presented in Discovery Buy. calling 


them “oaszs in the Arctic regions.” He says, 
“f saw nothing so refreshing for the eye as 


clear, the most so of any volume we know. ! these sedge grass oases.” The grass affords 


The writer enjoys a good reputation as an 
artist in C.nciunati; her tame has reached 


arch pasturage to the musk ox, an’ makes 





a pretty fringe all »sround the Arctic la’.es. 


MAGAZINES. 

Number thirteen Good Company comes 
marked with the month of S.ptember. It 
begins a new volume and is unu-ualiy 
good in its stories and articles. Edward 
Bellam, who is one of our best short- 
story writers, contributes *That L«tter,” 
There are some letters of the author of 
Home, Sweet Home, an article by Maurice 
Thompson, a sketch of “Mogra,’ and other 
papers of general interest. 


The Literary World for October $t'i, dif- 
fers slightly from iis general appearance— 
we should judge it an extra number iu 
pages. This fortnightly has long held the 
first position in literary m.tters. lis 
reviews of new books are particularly 
valuable to librarians or purcha:crs of books. 


The October number of Vick's Jllustrated 
Magazine has a brilliant collec ion of lark- 
spurs for its frontispiece. There is also a 
pretty page with a poem i:lustrated. 

NEW MUSIC. 

John Church & Oo., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
pub:i h Handel's Dettingen, “Te Deum” 
which will be sung by 1,000 voices at the 
N. w York May Musical Festiva', in 1881. 
This 1s the first of the five written by the 
great master, at.d was composed in 1743, 
to cl brate the victory of D. uingen under 
Geo gv I!. Every one who ex; cts to hear 
this glorwu. hymn of praise rendered next 
year >hou!:l procure a copy and become in 
<ome d.-gree familiar with it, he better to 
appreciate it when sung with f.! numbers 
uw eos, Church & Conpany’s edition 
is ar anged in vocal score with a separate 
|ace».apaniment for piano or organ, It is 
used by the Musical Festival Soe oty. 


A new edition of Mrs. A. E_ ore’s song 
(music by Chas. F. Fuller) is issued by 
“pear & Dehnhoff, New Yor’, at forty 
cents, The title pare has heen a tered and 
is more tasteful. Mr-. Emcice has three 
new songs in press. 


The Young Folks’ Musical Monthly for 
October, contains J. L. Mo'loy’s “Donald 
Blain.” a Chinese serenade and “Morning 
Glory Quickstep,” by C. Kinkel. 


The Musical Herald of Bustor offers a 
second series of prizes i: money amount to 
$150, for best anthem, “ Cradle Song,” or- 
gau voluntary, etc., etc. The names of the 
successful competitors will appear in the 
Jauuary number of this monthl7. 


In the October Musical Herald we find 
“Alone,” by H. Lichner, “Furewell,” gavotte 
hy F. otiese, “The Kerry Dance,” by J. L, 
Molloy, and “The Three Angel Visitants,” 
-ong, by O. M. Cody. 


The October Fulio gives the following 
pieces of music; “The Cows are in the 
Corn,” by Herbert Leslie; “Mother, dear- 
est, raise my pillow,” by Tony Williams; 
“The cork leg,” by Latham: “Rippling 
wave mazurka,” by Ho. L. Ed’y; “Gar- 
fie'd’s Grand March.” by A. E. Warren; 
“Marche Triomphale.” by L. £treabbog; 
“Autumn Twilight,” by A. W. Holt; 
“B ightest and best of the sons of the 
morning,” by F. U. Downing. 


PAMPHLETS. 

“ Tlappy Songs” for day schools and the 
tome. By R.S. Thain and Mrs. Clara H. 
Scott Chicago; Thomas Kane & Co, Price 
$10 per 100 copies. The sixty-six songs in 
this I'ttle book are bright and pleasing. 
They are of a grade and range that can be 
easily learned in the school room or at 


hone.——Catalogue of the Cickering Clas} tin 


sival and Scientific Institute. Cincinnati, 
Ohie, 1880, Lee & Shepard's Trade-List, 
Septenber, 1880, 








Another saastodon. 

The remains of a large animal, probably 
amastodon, were discovered in an old 
swawp near Hopestown, IIl., September 18. 
TLe tusks are nine feet long, twenty-six 
inches in circumference at the base, and 
weigh 175 pounds each. The lower jaw 
with teeth is well preserved. The teeth are 
perfect, thongh somewhat worn. One 
weighs eight pounds, and is twenty-one 
inches in circumference. Several of the leg 
bones are im good condition The thigh 
bone is two and a half feet long, and the 
tibia three feet. The ribs and bockbone are 
in bad condition as the back of the animal 
was only three feet below the surface of the 
ground. 


A Wise Deacon. 

“ Deacon Wilder, I want you to tell me 
how you kept yourself and family well the 
past season when al] the rest of us have 
Leen sick so much, and have had the doc- 
tors visiting us so often.” 

« Brother Taylor, the answer is very easy. 
I used Hop Bitters in time: kept my 
family well and saved the doctor bills. 
Three dollars’ worth of it kept us well and 
able to work all the time. I'll warrant is 
lis cost you and the neighbors one to two 
hundred dol’ars apiece to keep sick the 
same times.” 

“Deacon, I'll use your medicine here- 
after.” 








We have received from George Stinson & 
Co., Art Publishers, Portland, Maine, a 
proof copy of the large and beautiful steel 
engraving “Ready,” after the celebrated 
painting by 8. P. Cockerell. The ferme of 
William Tell is world wide, and the nerve, 
courage, and powerful character exhibited 
by the tather in the shooting at the apple on 
the boy’s head, at the mandate of the tyrant, 
has fired the hearts of millions, We have 
algo received a proof copy of a large, fine 
work of art, representing, ip a charming 
manner, a domestic scene; it is entitled 
“The Welcome Step,” and is after a paint- 
ing by the well known artist, G. G. Kil- 
burne. 

“ His very step has music in’t, 
As he comes up the stairs.” 

The artist has shown, in an inimitable 
manner, a mother and beautiful little child 
at the glad moment of the first sound of the 
welcome step of the husband and father. 

As works of art these engravings certain- 
ly belong in the front rank. The plates 
were engraved in London for Messrs. Stin- 
son & Co, by W. H. Simons and R. Josey, 
two of ‘the foremost engravers in the 
world, at an expense of some three thous- 
and pounds sterling, or about fifteen thous- 
and dollars. This house publishes all de- 
scriptions of the better class of pictures 
and deserves the large share of public favor 
and patronage which it receives. 


CAUTION. 


Another Imposition upon the Public. 


Not content bin 93 snything lose es the nearest p' 
ticalle a a authors of Apple. 
“ma! 


tons’ Readers dee: mod'it ‘wise to 1s some oe 

the early editions of es books, witha view of still fur- 

ther improvements. All such jons, however, were 

poh a year and a half ago, and no change of any 

kin« has been made in the text ofany ot the series within 

tha’ time,inor will any further alterations be made. 
achemes by a 


ong 
‘create with tons’ ig the 
purchase Of these editions of the books, 4 ‘eer io 
utng — in places where the tssues are to 
Public fv Ed will 


case cri . 
not tail to to condemn such My yg means tor impos- 
in: upon the y, OF purpose except 
tb: ioery of compe 
‘This tmpos: \on b ys 7 by one house at 
least ina nu r of localities, but it can not be many 
es repeated, if purchasers = use due caution, as 
the on ginal editions were long since disposed of the 
Pp hey shere, and ey arantee 4 natin future the ks 
il corres) reapects now pu 
and to all eeiions issued within the past year. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
New York, Sept. 20, 1889. 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


[pon prey of the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that the 
y, . It restores lost pt Renal Y J 5 t 


of children ; strengthens the en | cures FF oelgia and PREVENTS consumption. 


scribed 300,000 


off by d isease, worry or overwork. 


energy in al of mind or 


For Sale by Druggists. or by mail. $1.00. 


body ; 


relieves debility or nervousness ; 


alone pre- 
gives vitality to the insufficient growth. 


It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 








“Don’t Know Half their Value.” 

“They cured’ me of Ague, Biliousness 
and Kidney Complaint, as recommended, I 
had a half bottle left which 1 used for my 
two ‘ttle girls, who the doctors and neigh- 
bors said could not be cured. I would have 
lost both of them one night if I had not 
given them Hop Bitters, They did them so 
much good I continued the r use unul they 
were cured. That is why I say you ¢o not 
know half the value of Hop Bitters, and do 
not recommend them high enough.” —B., 
Rochester, N. Y. See other columno.— 
American Rural Home. 

A youne mother, in despair of ever teach- 
ing her idle Jittle girl, aged tour, her letters 
and thinking that perhaps the child knew 
mere than she would admit, said, “Now, 
Katie, I won't try to teach you to-day. You 
shall be mother and teach me my letters.” 
“May I really andtruly be mother ?” said 
Kate. “Yes, my darling.” “Let us begin 
then,” was the response. “You have been 
a very good child to day, and you may 
have a whole holiday,” and Katie shut up 
the book and ran off laughing. 


eo 








To Accommodate the Public. 

The proprietors ot that immensely popu- 
lar remedy, Kidney-Wort in recognition of 
the claims of the public which has so liber- 
ally patronized them, have prepared a liquid 
preparation of that remedy for the special 
accommodation of those who from any rea- 
son dislike to prepare it for themselves. It 
is very concentrated and, as the dose is 
emall, it is more easily taken by many. It 
has the same effectual action in all diseases 
of the kidneys, liver or bowels.— Home and 
Farm, 





Tue Exportation or Appies.—Over 40,- 
000 barrels were shipped to Europe from 
this and other American ports during the 
last week of September, and large quanti- 
ties are expected to follow. It is a year of 
extra bearing in the most parts of this 
countrv, while in England and other parts 
of Europe the apple crop is a failure. It is 
estimated that halt a milliun barrels will be 
exported this season. Two years ago—a 
good apple year—333, 000 barrels were 


shipped to Europe. 


Visit to Beatty’s Factory, Washington, 

The Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, Mayor of 
Washington, N. J., the piano and organ man, 
extends a cordial visit to all to visit his 
manufactory at Washington, N. J. Those 
of our readers who desire to purchase either 
&piano or organ, can then have an oppor- 
tunity to select the instrument they want 
personally. Besides, it is quite a treat to 
go through an establishment so large as that 
of Mayor Beatty’s. He has made a wonder- 
ful success at his business, and it is said to 
b2 the largest of its kind in the world Those 
of our readers who are unable to visit him 
should send for his Holiday Newspaper, 
beautifully illustrated, sent free of postage. 
Read Mr. Beatty's advertisement to be found 
in another column. 
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“T recognize but one mertal acquisition 
a8 an essential ot education—an accurate and 
refine] use of the mother tonque.”—Prest- 
pent Exsor, 








MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


preven known and 
Largely, Used in New 


i. over Forty Years. 


CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 





EDIES. 
Warranted, if used according to directi: ns, to cure or 
relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whoeeping Cough, 


Asthma, and all Aftfections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 


A Pur Vegetab. ‘zpector ; not a violent reme 
a tere eosin thotane: 


ou have a cold, if ever so atigtt. do not fail to 


give 
on {-4- a trial. he timely use of a 25c. bottle will | 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


net? He Sette contame four times as much as the Yc 
al 


> KIDNE WoRT’ 


The Only Remedy }| 
THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 

THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 

This combined action gives it won- 

derful power to cure all diseases, 


Why Are Are We Sick? 


great ongans 
4 to clogged or torpid, and 
poisonots humorsare therefore forced yA 
into the blovd U.at should be 
natu: ally. 





Si BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES. AND, NEKYOUS 
DISORDERS, 


by e@using free action of these organs 


and restoring their power to tirow off 


discase, 


Why Suffer Bilious 9 poids and aches ? 
Why tormented with Pil an, Cones 
ve 


y endure nervous or ore headaches! 
Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. It ie a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine. 

. 2 Get it of your ist, he w i order it 
fi rice, $1.0 








EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 


28 East 14 Street, New York. 
—— 10: ————_ 
1. To supply Schools with good Teachers. 
2. To supply good Teachers with Schoo! 
& To furnish A tus, Maps, Charts, Crayons, Mine- 
see, ee 


Let every teacher write to us foracircular. Enclese 








Bi Bi iaet Lith Sty Kew York 


25, 50 & T5c. a Bottle 


| 
ONE OF THE BEST, 


‘The Scholar's Companion. 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, - - EDITOR, 


and Vicinit | 


The Best, Brightest, Most Instructive, and 
Cheapest paper published 

Every teacher will do a good thing if he 

| introduces this paper to his pupils. Please 

| send for copy if you have not seen it; let no 

! teacher try to keep school witliout it. It will 


| improve your pupils wonderfully, and inter- | 
years and paid for by the city at full price. It is just the 
| Journal for superiniendents, 
| teachers, who must have educational reading EVERY 


est them in going to school. 
IT EDUCATES. 


Other papers amuse; this instructs and 
educates ; it helps on the work you are day 
| by day doing; it helps on education at home 
| when you are ubsent; it steadily urges to 
go to school and to obtain an education. 
Ought not every teacher to do something to | 
have sucha paper taken? It will leave in- 


have left your pupils. We therefore urge 
every teacher to do something towards get- 
ting this paper into the hands of his pupils. | s 


IT PAYS ALL AROUND. 


rm aoe. and commissions—all of this can be 
earned by the teachers—if they will work. 
OUR AGENTS. 

Success attends our agents. One gentle- 
man, who has been principal of a graded 
school, an able man and teacher, was so im- 
pressed with the Companion that he gave up 
his situation and began an active canvass. 
He will clear $100 per month, Some have 
taken as many as 56 subscribers in a day ! 

We Earnest y hope that every subscriber 
to tte Institute will send us subscribers to 
the Companion. It is a paper that every 
teacher should encourage. The trashy pa- 
pers need no help from any one; choice 
plants of literature need assistance. Hence 
send us one subscriber ; if possible fen, 

VACATION WORK. 


A principal of a school last Summer saw 
the Scnotars’ Companion, and in two weeks’ 
time took 133 subscribers; he visited only 
145 families ; he was surprised and gratified 


as well and even better. Besides, you will 
be doing a work as useful as teaching, and | 
just as honorable. Itis putting cheap, pure, | 


hands of the scholars. 

We shall offer teachers special rates. Ever 
agent can make it pay handsomely if he will 
only work. Besure and write to us. 

GOOD BUSINESS, 

We desire every teacher in the United 
States to be interested in this useful, beauti- 
ful, interesting, and educative pa It is 
capital to use as a reader in school, 
room ; ‘t is capital for a boy or girl to have 
at home; in short, it is just what every one 
will be interested and profited by. We 
want every teacher to introduce ie to his 
scholars; thousands have done so already. 


We now ask them to make a business to get 
subscribers for it. 
IT WILL PAY. 

Those who make a business of it ma 
choose from our premium list (in whic 
every article is of sterling value,) or we will 
give the following commission on each : 

Up to 10 subscribers retain . cents. 

50 “ 


“ 
100 2 « 
That is if you send us 100 subscribers you 
will make $25. 


“ “ “a 





LE. L. Ketrose & Co. 


} 


“NINTH YEAR. 
—THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


The Oldest Weekly Educational Journak 
The Leading Educational Paper. 





| be read by every teacher who can afford it. 


fluence for good that will operate when yeu | 


at the result. Thousands of teachers can do! 


interesting and educating reading into the | 


and not a single one but is delighted with it. | 


This important weekly Journal of Education sloulé 


It was the 

first weekly journal of education published in America, 

| and it was seen to be so valuable that/it was supplied to 
the teachers of the New York City schools sir serera 


principals, and leading 


| WEEE. 
It presents the modern methods of teaching, the tore 
| ™m most views, the best and most practical ideas, the most 
| earnest thoughts on the in ia ortant subject of education, 
| It forms each year a volu x hundred to eight 
hundred pages, and thus « onetitutes a real 
CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION 
| m which every oubject is fully and practically discussed 
| It recognizes the TEACHEK as the potential torce im, 
our advancing civilization. An examination of the ar-~ 
| ticles pubiisbed during the year, will compel ad imiration, 
of the usefulness and extent of the work the Journal ig. 


doing. 
PROMINENT EDUCATORS, 
a ee "—Ba-Supt. 8. 8. Randai’ 


ae | heartily reco mend it to all teachers.”—Supe_ 
iddle, N.Y. City 
* It deserves the praise and support of the protess.on.~ 


it wi > ; —Pree Hunter, S City Norma! College 
_ Remember, it will pay your pupils morally ) ~279) "Ween: | vely and practical" Prof. Edwer@ 
intellectually and physically « take the Brooks, Pa. * ona 
Companion ; and remember we will pay you m Phelps, Principal Whitewater, Oe Norn rok 
; ‘¢ will ai ool. 
for your labor ; and finally it will aid usin | S90). ine Joumwat.” "Prof. Baldwin, Prim. 
our work. We depend on the teachers to | Kirksville (Mo.) Normal College. ‘ 
enable us to circulate this, the cheapest and | ,0;"“wWachington’ en excellent eT Se 
paper devoted to self-education. We | Senovl. 
= *I wish «very teacher would es the JovrexaL,*— 
1 pay out thousands of dollars in pre-| com. Crouse, ‘of Fulton Co., N. ¥., and most of the 


xcanty superintendents of the giate 
*1t is full of practical articies for the teachers.”— 
ford, Carbon Co., Pa., and many of the count,, 
Superintendents of the State. 


PUBLIC. OPINION. 
THE PRESS. 

The most influential papers in the country have evem 
commended the JouRNAL, recognizing it as the leading 
organ op education : 

*Itis one of the best educational journals.”—Apple- 
ton’ s Journal. 

“ The circulation is rapidly increasing, * Lm due to, 
the excellence of iis matter.’—BDrening 

ty ae with matters of interest.” ewe York Sun. 

ull of interestiag maggtes,” N.Y. Tridwne. 

> Ot tate to teachers.” Y. Times. 

«te well edited (Chicago Teavher 

* Ite edito: tals are of a practical character and wel 
written, "—Pa. School Journal. 

“ A valuable cuatliass *— Forest and Stream 





* The representative exponent Hos me oe ceuraat 
Ser aas vepresensative ¢ f our ex tional intem 
ests.” — Mail 
* Careful y vared."'— Witness 
“ The best rub nik cation In the world.”—WN. ¥. State Ed. 
| Journai. 
| “An able advocate of schoo! relorm.”— Commerce 
Advertiser 
| “Commends itself more ata wats than ever to Ite many 
friends. "— Nebraska Teach 
Aovitse ELL KELLOGG 6 co. 
BE. tith Street. N. 
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HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, net a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND = Seams AND Best Mevicat QUALI- 
ES OF 4LL OTHER BiTTERS. 


TH EY CURE 
All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 


Liver, Kid and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
essand es: 


omen 
81000 IN GOLD. 


be paid for « case they pot cure or 
by or for thew Ae impure 0 or injurious 


sn ree = yh for you sleep. Pe gp Bitters and try 


D 1.C. isan absolute and trresistfbie cure for 
Drunkennesa, use of opium, tobacco and 


All above sold ay 
Hop Bitters Bite. Go Rocbentes, 3 +, & Toronto, Ont, 





AGENTS 


—IN— 


EVERY STATE. 


See the elegant new style 18x22 
Cil Portrait 


on canvas, from old, faded pictures; send tor catalogue. 





METROPOLITAN PAINTING compa* y. 
2 East 4th Street, New ork. 
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PUBLISHERS. 
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Porter, AINSWORTH & coO., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, De Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
"enmanship. 
Passens’ German Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s wine, Booxs. Drawing Series. 
iInpusTRIAL DRaw 
IMARY DRAWING CA 
ACHERS' MANUAL TO > Boos. 
GuipE To CaRpDs. 
p Spelling Blan 
Diygmore’e Grneat Seetine Bis a" .° 8, 10 cts. 


Vicar’ 1 Spell 
BeVicare adie: cen ots = F's, 10 a 
© National Com An Flem 


tion, Letter Writing A! Business Forms. 
ice, 10 cents. 
Greene’ 's Graded Grammar Blanks. 


Descriptive ‘Cataloptos with } Rates of Introduction 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Pusttrnens, Putta.. Pa, 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


tlines of History.—Onutline< of History ; with 
‘Ogetines Tables, Chronological, Genealogical “aha Lit- 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, obiong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


‘Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and 
Divided, 


The companion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol. 

oblong quarto, cloth, $1.75. 

istorical Atl 
wpssontent a chronological, series of 100 Colored Ma: 
illustrating successive periods, from the dawn of 
“v4 to the Praesent Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto cloth, 


tary and Practical 5e ons {a Com. 
Pri 








' Historical Chart, Ki hiatory Tanght by the Eye 


Showing ata glance the Rise, Develcpment and all 
ot all the important Watlons from the earliest times 
until the present day. This : Chart is pcbiliehed in tour 
distinct torms. 


*, For terms and othe: information, saddréas the pub- 
Behera. 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 











PUBLISHERS OF 
‘WONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Biomfield St 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
3REEWE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
-MAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
‘BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. |” = ° 
@PPI ETON'S Young Chemist. 








SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


—* OR— 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


Aan 
Col. F. W+ Parker, anp 
Supervisor of Public 
Schools, Boston. 


L. H. Marvell, 


Gloucester, Mass. 
—_—:0:—— 

‘These lessons were prepared by practical teachers, and 
they were successtully used in the schoo!l-room before 
publication. They aie not designed to supplant other 
Readers, but to te used in connection with any series to 
give an increased variety of attractive reading for the 
Bittle tolks. 


First & Second Bocks Now Ready. 


Samples by mail, 20 cents. 
R. 8.. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


‘ ORLANDO LEACH, 15 Bond Street, . Ye 


MAURY’S 
‘GEOGRAPHIES 


WALL MAPS. 


An Original and. Select Series Series, Charming in Style, | 
om h in Material, and Happily Adapted to Schools of al 

rades. 

The most satisfactory resnits have every where fol- 
fewed their use, eliciting innumerable and most gratity- 
Vay veatimunials. 

ctmens matied for,— 

SD ONDINE. 5 6 sn00es sees 
WORE WO ERGO BB cccwevisesccéescucccbvesscse 
Manual, 
II acorns sh conskbee 

Full information about introduction or supply given 
by UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., 

19 Murray Street, N. Y. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


|e ape Inductive Gram 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U.S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Indactive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra, 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing pabtets. 











Smith's Practical Music Reader. 
First Lesso 


us in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, A. CHICAGO. 


BEG week in cin Four own town. Terme s and Ss outat 
ess H. HALLETT & Cu., Portiand, 


Supt. of Schools, | 


COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DIOEIOR AY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
brar thsi p- $10.00. 
UNI vo AL and SORITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 


ACADEMIC 1 DICTION ARY . Tilustrated. Crown 8yo. 


‘alf roa’ 85. 
COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. Ilustrated. i2mo. 
Halfroan. $1.75. 
—— a. ENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
0. Half roa: 
PRIMARY, DICTIONA Y. Illustrated. 16mo._ Halt 


POCKET DICTIONARY. INustrated. 24mo. “Cloth, 6 
cts.: roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


1 
Many special Led students, in addition toa very 
fall rongancing TK oon bing rocenuiery. make Wor- 
oe r’s, in 
Toost oe as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries'ot our language. 
PINCO 0., Ate 
JB. LIP RANE hs Markets, Poll 





“NEW PUBLI CATIONS. 


PPP 


“STANDARD SERIES. 
No, 45—America Revisited. 


By Gpgnes Aveustes SaLta—Price, 2 cents. 
Surpasses Dickens’ A cerican Notes.” 


No. 44—GoLDsMITH's Cpteen j the World........... 2c. 
No. 48—"Lacon.” By COLTON. .........0+seeeeeeeeeee 
No. 42—* Bible and Wowenper. - By SPURGEON..... 15c. 
Youne's Concordance, best “ 8 edition....... $8 8 


Postage fiee. Circulars free. r sale by Booksellers, 
or The Publishers, I. K. FUNK & CO” 10 Dey 8t., N. Y. 


A NEW BOOK. 


—_—o— 


School Management, 


By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M. 
READY NOV. |. PRICE $1.00. 











Having thoroughly revised and rewritten “ScHooL 
MANAGEMENT" from its original design, and added 
several new chapters, will issue it Nov. 1, 1880. It will 
be printed from beautiful new type on fine paper, and 
bound in cloth. Many origina! and practical hints 
worth many times the price of the book, will be found 
in it. We give below a synopsis of the contents. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAP. I. Intreduactory. 

The ideal school. Failure to realize it. School man- 
agement difficult. It is the employment of 
power. The book designed for those who 
gto their schools to a high standard of excellence. 
It is the result of observation and experience. < 
government develops the good in the pupil. An inci- 
dent. Object ofgovernmen™. It should educate the 
pupil respecting his social relations. 

CHAP. II. Visit to a Well-Managed School, 

The objective method to be pursued. Visit to a school. 
The school-room The spirit of the teacher. The evi- 
de t response inthe scholar. Theorder. The views 
ofthe teacher. The basis is love forthe work. Who 
ean teach. Ob‘ect of the volume. Summary. 

CHAP. III, Love for the Work, 

All work for humanity must emzloy the heart. The 
xchool-room the noble-t field of work. Contempt of 
teaching caused by wrong modes of a mae 
Good management increases teac ing pow 

CHAP, WV we The Principles which ‘Underiie 








The problem of government. 
Illustration. he school must be a unit—have an or- 
ganic life. ve tor the pupils. Respect tor them. 
Obtain their aid. Employ their activities, Inspire 
self government. Do not depend on force, Obedience. 
ma ad it with pleasure—fo.low it with a reward. 
Fix it by habit. Performed as a duty. 

CHAP. VY, The Teacher in the School-Room, 

Personal power. Selfgovernment. Self-confidence. 

nowledge of human nature. Common sense. Power 
to influence. System. Popularity. Incentives. Giv- 
ing of marks. Diaries. Reports. Rolls of merit. De- 
fects. A new plan. 

CHAP. VI. Regular Attendance. 

How to obtain it. Morning exercises. Interesting the 
pupils in them. Museum, etc. 

CHAP. VII. Discipline. 

How to discipline. An incident. Feevishe 3 
rudeness. Rem edies. Penalties. Few ru me oe 

| a VIII. The Teacher must re A his 


The or son complaint. As incident. The teacher's 

anner. fhe schoolroom. the school exercises. 

The order ‘hat prevails. The interest which the pupils 
themselves have. 

CHAP. Bene The Teacher must Fully Employ 

Employment prevents disorder. Classification neces- 
sary. ibe stadies vf each ciass. How to classify. 

CHAP. X._ The Teacher must Conduct his 

Work Systematically. 

The program. Following it. The opening exercises. 
The recitations. Use ofsignals, Anincident. They 
economize time. Practising the signals. Intervals— 
how to use them. esses, 

CHAP. XI. Miscellaneous Suggestions. 

Difficulties. From the parents. Rh ischievous pupils. 
The preceding teacher. Whispe mpg. Fighting and 
ad bees Sudden perpleaitios. Chronic difficulties. 

eguiar attendance. Keeping up an interest. Em- 
ploy tact. An incident. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


This will be a capital book tor Agents. Special terms 
for quantities. Send $1 tor sample copy and terms. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., E. t4, St., N.Y. 
CENTS FOR A %-CENT’ hg a OF MUSIC , 
Secret Love! 


Organization ot a school. 


' 











Heel-and Toe Polka. Oid paten. | 
Gavotte. Fleeasa Bird. Hea t Bowed Twick- 
a. Dublin Bay. Patinitea ‘March. I Love 
wy Loe ily in our Alley. Then Youu p~—-~-4 

6. A “Wa rrior Roid. m called Little 
Whoa, Emma! Kise and Nevir Teil. 


‘ sane 
Janet's = M Party Waltz fess ude 
| Waltzes, (3 nos.) Cecella ‘March. Tired. - 


6 for % Cts.—i8 for 0 Cts. , Hy. 
r Catalogue of Sheet Music. 


WILLIAM FB; BONER ° 
Fe mag Dealers and Publishers, No agases st., 


$5 70 B20 Riidren'Sraroon a Coe Pordand, 





2c. | Pound entire case, Gyre = Stee cot as mies hl os eae oni ie 


297,50; 


BEATTY’S ‘ PIANOS 







Beatty’s Pianos. New Style No. 





rings? 1-3 Octave, full 
Ly "Capped Hammers 


In fact "os improvement which ons can in any 


price eee instrument weed & g oheeess on m beard cars. 








Sp raass 








For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, ¢74Lades, 170. For Broad Writing, 204, 389, 
and Stub P.ist, 849, For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Faleon, 873, 903. Other Sty'ea to suit ali hinds 


Sample Cards, Price List-, et>., fursished on application. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT x SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
Ss wXS St —_— 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
Sa 
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SS ESTERBROOK & CO.’ 
STEEL PENS fed 
WWBNORACERCE 28 SORA.ST. 


WORKS CRMOEN NY 


BAKER, PRA%T & CO, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Ese 2°2 |UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS! | proviaes coneges, scheols and Families with Profes- 
Send for descriptive circulars and price Lists. | #°Tss, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
Baker, Pratt & Co.,19 Bond St., N. Y.| °v°rY grade. Provides Terchers with positions. Ne- 

Our new catalogue containing 184 pages and over 800 gotiates for the sale or renting of Schoo's. Teachers’ 
illustrations, mailed for 25 cents in stamps. application-forms turnighed on request. Parties in need 
of Teachers will please atate the erry required. 


Avongss A. LOVELL & CO, 
@ Bond street i New York. 


lilustrated Christian Weekly. 





School Furniture. 
TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPALS 








a SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 
Public or strict Schools Its varied, tactrective, interesting articles, handsome 
—AND— tllustrations a d high literary character make it just 
Private Institutions the paper lo: 


HOME AND FAMLIY. 


The Sunday school teacher will find tn its columns the 
dest < help +4 teaching the International Sunday School 


Save money and get more durable Furniture, from the | 
undersigned, who have made a specialty of manulac- 


School Furniture, 
Including 
Scholars’ and Teachers’ Desks, 


Blackboards, Etc., Etc., 


For 8) years. 


It meswieitienl bat not sectarian in character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 


Subscribe for it, and induce others to do the same. 
Yearly subscription price, postage included is only 
$2.50. Radress “ 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


New York aes Fr Agency. 
ies, a i oe tp. 2 Yockines. 19 Bpruce Bt Baas Manag a0) 


ROBERT PATON & SON. 
26 Grove Street New York. 
Circulars and Catalogues sent on application, 
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